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CHAP. I. 


tm firſt employment in which I 
purpoſed to engage my new-found li- 
berty and youth, was a viſit to my daugh- 
ters. I now carried a diſguiſe perpetu- 


ally about with me, that would render 


my journey incapable of proving in- 


jurious to them. My daughters were 
all that remained, if indeed they ſtill 


remained, of my once idolifed family. 


For twelve years I had continued 


totally ignorant of their fortune and 
even of their exiſtence. 7 of the 
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plan I had adopted for their advantage, 
neceſſarily precluded me from all cor- 


reſpondence or communication with 


them or any one near them, that might 
ſatisfy and tranquilliſe the anxieties of 
a father. If it had been otherwiſe, 


deprived, as I had been, of the com- 


mon benefits of light and air, and caſt 
out from the ſociety of mankind, I 
could have obtained no intelligence of 
their welfare. In viſiting, I determined 
not to make myſelf known to them ; yet, 
notwithſtanding the greatneſs of this diſ- 
advantage, I felt that one of the moſt ex- 
quiſite gratifications the earth could afford 
me, was to behold my children. What a 
multitude of adventures and incidents 
might they not have encountered in 
the ſpace of twelve years? Imagina- 
tion and affection dwell impatiently on 
the interval; nor can any thing quiet 
the conjectures of him that loves, ſhort. 
of the moſt complete information. 
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x ST. LEON. 3 


What a difference muſt twelve years 


have produced in the very perſons and 


figures of creatures ſo young? With 
what mingled and exquiſite emotions 
does the father contemplate his daugh- 
ter, whom he left a child, grown up 
into a woman? He ſees her with 
aſtoniſhment and rapture, diſplaying- 
maturer beauties, - diſcovering in her 
countenance new traces of knowledge: 
and ſentiment, and in her geſture and 
manners a character finiſhed, matronly 


and ſedate. The very circumſtance, 
that I ſhould viſit them unknown, and 


converſe intimately with them without 


being diſcovered, while it cut me off 


from many pure and ingenuous plea- 


ſures, added in ſome reſpects a new 


reliſh to the indulgence ;- for it gave 
it a character, ſingular, and perhaps 
unprecedented, in the hiſtory of man 
kind, I anticipated with eager tranſ- 
port the hour at which I ſhould reviſit, 
VV the 
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the place of my birth, wander amidſt 
the ſhades where my careleſs infancy 


had ſtrayed, recogniſe objects made 
facred to my heart by affociations with 


my venerable mother and my adorable 
wife, now illumined with the preſence 
of my children, and ſteal a joy, un- 


ſuſpected and unknown, to which the 


very ſecrecy with which it was raviſhed 
would give a tenfold guſt. 


I embraced the neareſt route, by 


Pampeluna and the Pyrenees, to the 
banks of the Garonne. - One particular 
pleaſure that I reaped during this tour, 
whichthe climate and ſcenerymight alone 
have rendered delightful, conſiſted in 


the youthful ſenſation with which every 
thing I ſaw was enjoyed. Every one 


who can call to mind the amuſe- 
ments of his childhood, - will be con- 
ſcious that during that period, all his 
ſenſes were in a tone adapted to convey 
the moſt exquiſite gratification. This 
is not merely, as is vulgarly ſuppoſed, 

the 
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the reſult of the novelty and freſhneſs 
with which at that time 'every thing 
ſtrikes us. The extremities of the 
nerves are in a ſtate of the moſt deli- 
cate ſuſceptibility, upon which no 
touch, however {light and' evaneſcent, 
is loſt, and which makes us, upon 
every occaſion favourable to enjoy- 
ment, gaſp and tremble with the plea- 
ſure we imbibe. We feel it thrilling 
through every pulſe, and communicat- 
ing its tone to every part. Our attention 
is engroſſed by a ſingle object; or, if we 
* are ſenſible to accompanying incidents, 
Z it ſpreads ov them an animating ſun- 
ſhine, and totally varies their appear- 
ance and hue. Age, on the contrary, 
imperceptibly brings along with it 
calloſity and ſluggiſhneſs of fenſation, 
1 our gratifications are coldly reliſhed, 
and our defires feebly awakened. 
1 Such is the difference in our percep- 
'Y tion, of delicious fruits, of fragrant 
43 ſmells, 
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ſmells, of ſmooth and gloſſy ſurfaces, 


of the vividneſs of colour, and the 


heavenly ſweetneſs of ſound. If this 
be a juſt account, I leave the reader 
to imagine how I enjoyed my tour 
from Valladolid to the beautiful and 
romantic retirement of St. Leon. 


There was however one ſentiment 
with which I was at this time impref- 


ſed, that I ſhall find it difficult to make 


the reader underſtand in the extent in 


which I felt it, and that formed a pow- 
erful drawback upon the pleaſures I 


have juſt deſcribed. A ſhort time ago 


I had been old ; now I was young : I 
had quaffed of the elixir of immortali- 
ty. The revolution this had produced 
in my ſentiments, was not leſs memo- 
rable than that which it had effected in 
my corporeal lineaments and my men- 


tal elaſticity. It is ſo different a thing 


to conceive a propoſition theoretically, 
and to experience it in practice ! The 


caſe _ 
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cafe 1s parallel to that of the expecta- 


tion which an ordinary Chriſtian en- 
tertains of eternal bliſs. It is an ar- 


ticle in his creed; he repeats it every 
night when he lies down, and every 
morning when he riſes. . He would be 


both offended and ſurpriſed if you told 


him he, was not perſuaded of it ; and 
yet how faint and indiſtiatt a picture 
it produces in his intellectual retina ! 
The affairs of the world ſtrike him 
with all the force of viſion; to them 
he cannot make himſelf a ſtranger and 
a pilgrim; he cannot transfer all his 
. affeQtions- to the mere creature of his 
imagination, engendered in ſolitude, 
and nurtured by enthuſiaſm, heaven. 
How different muſt have been the feel- 


ings of the celebrated apoſtles, who 
had been taken up into the third hea- 


ven, and had beheld the new Jeruſalem 
with all its jaſpers, its chryſolites, its 
_emeralds, and its ſapphires 
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My ſituation was fimilar to this. I 
had long known, as far as reflection 
could aſſure me of it, that I poſſeſſed 
the elixir of immortality. But never 
till now had I felt the julep tingling 
in my veins, and known the effects of 
it in every joint and articulation of my 
frame. I before believed, I now felt, 
that I was immortal. The conſe- 
quence of this intimate perſuaſion was 
not without its portion of melancholy. 
I ſtill bore the figure and lineaments 
of a human creature; but I knew that 
1 was not what I ſeemed. There was 
a greater- diſtance between - me and the 
beſt conſtructed and moſt conſummate 
of the human ſpecies, than there is 
-between him and an ant or a-muſkito, 
cruſhed by the firſt accidental tread, 
-or conſumed by the firſt ſpark wafted 
by the wind. I can no longer cheat 


my fancy; I know that I am 
The creature does not exiſt with 


CH, 


alone. 
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I have any common language, or any 


genuine ſympathies. Society is a bit- 
ter and galling mockery to my heart; 
it only ſhows in more glaring colours 
my deſolate condition. The nearer 


I attempt to draw any of the nomi- 


nal ties of our nature, the more they 
ſtart and ſhrink from my graſp. From 
this moment I could not ſhake off the 
terrible impreſſion of my lonelineſs, 
no not for an hour. Often does this 
impreſſion induce me to regard my 
immortality with loathing indefcrib- 
able; often do I wiſh to ſhelter myſelf 
from it in the ſweet-oblivion of the 


grave. From this hour I had no paſ- 


ſions, no intereſts, no affections; my 


heart has never expanded with one na- 


tural emotion; I have never delivered 


myſelf up to the repoſe of one genuine 
amuſement. If at any time I have had 


a glimpſe of pleaſure, it has irritated, 
only to deceive; it has increaſed the 


_ appetite, while it diſplayed in ſtronger 
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colours my impotence to gratify it, 


- What is worſe, every added year has 


ſtill ſubtracted ſomething from the 
little poignancy and reliſh which the 
bowl of human life continued to retain. 


I have the power of aſſuming a youth- 
ful and gloſſy appearance whenever J 


think proper; but this is only a bitter 


mockery of the furrows ploughed in my 


heart. In ſo much of my adventures 


as remains for me to deſcribe, I feel 


that I ſhall be obliged to employ the 
eſtabliſhed terms of human deſcription. 
1 cannot interrupt the hiſtory of. my 


ſenſations, by a recital of thoſe pangs 


by which they have been every moment 


interrupted. The terms I muſt uſe 
may delude the reader into an imagina- 


tion that I ſtill participate of enjoyment 


and of hope Be it ſo: they may cheat 
the reader; they cannot cheat myſelt ! 


Previouſly to my arrival in the vi- 
cinity of the Garonne, I equipped my- 
ſelf in the habit of an Armenian, and 

aſſumed 
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aſſumed the character of a merchant 
travelling from country to country for 
the ſale of his commodities =» 
It was in the cloſe of a wintery day 
in the bleak and chearleſs month of 
December, that I firſt viewed from a 
diſtance the turrets of St. Leon. I 
procured myſelf accommodations for 
the night in the adjoining village. 
Being now, after ſo long an abſence, 
within reach of the refidence of theſe 
lovely treaſures, I ſought, without any 
direct conſciouſnefs of - the ſentiment, 
to delay our interview. When I en- 
tered the little auberge, ſheltered under 
a ſmall plantation of olives, I dreaded 
to hear the repetition of my family 
name. I longed moſt fervently to be 
informed of the welfare of my daugh- 
ters, yet I could have died ſooner than 
utter a ſingle queſtion on the ſubject. 
I found that that ardent love which 
had . urged me with rapid ſteps from 
Valladolid to St. Leon, gradually, as 

16 the 
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the diſtance grew little, changed from 
an impetuous vehemence to hear of, 
and to ſee them, to fearful, awe-ſtruck, 
motionleſs anxiety. Their light and 
airy figures, as I laſt ſaw them at Mon- 
tauban in 1547, danced before the 
eyes of my imagination: what caſual- 
ties, what calamities might not have 
overtaken them ſince? I was afraid 
almoſt to breathe, left I ſhould diſ- 
ſolve the unreal ſcene that played 
around me. How did I know that I 
did not indulge this cheerful imagina- 
tion for the laſt time? Again and 
again in the courſe of the evening, I 
felt as if I could have waſted ages in 
this azberge and the neighbouring fields, 
{till believing that my daughters in- 
habited yonder towers, ſtill hovering 
round their fancied reſidence, but ne- 
ver daring to utter their name, leſt it 
ſhould be found the prelude to ſome 
fatal intelligence. How rich and re- 
med a repaſt in ſome caſes is uncer- 

tainty ! 
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7. ST. LEON. EO 13 
tainty! It had the power to impart 


to theſe. precious pledges à ſhare of 
that immortality of which L was the 
deſtined monopoliſt. 


Why had I not the courage never to 


overpaſs the limit at which I was now 


arrived, and, wherever I afterwards 


wandered on the various ſurface of the 
globe, ſtill to be able to repeat to my- 
ſelf the complacent whiſper, © I have 
viſited my daughters in their ſeparated 


abode, and my viſit was productive of 


none but agreeable ſenſations?” My 
paſſions were too much afloat to ſuffer 
me really to reſt in this patient, con- 


templative gratification. Before the 


morning's dawn, I walked forth, and 
turned my eyes towards the caſtle. I 
loitered from bank to bank, and from 
point to point. Daylight ſlowly broke 
in upon me, but all was filent and 
quiet in my paternal chateau. © The 


family is not yet ſtirring,” ſaid I to 


OW. I turned my ſteps to the ſpot 
where 
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where the aſhes of my mother were 
mingled with their parent- earth. The 
time that had intervened ſince her 
deceaſe, the various fortunes and im- 
preſſions I had experienced, had ſome- 
what obliterated the vividneſs of her 
picture in my memory, and deadened 
the tremblingneſs of ſenſation with 
which I once thought of her. Let 
enough was left to make it an intereſt- 
ing moment to me, when I kneeled at 
Her tomb. Why, oh why, as it had 
been with my great forefathers, was it 
not a moment of exultation to me, 
when I thus feelingly ſaluted the ſhade 
of a parent! He that exults im ſuch 
an hour, muſt feel that he has illuſ- 
trated his birth, and honoured his 
progenitors. I had done nothing of 
this: I was an exile on the face of the 


' earth, had acquired no trophies, and 


accumulated no fame. I had none to 
honour, none even to know me; I had 
no family, I had no friend! Theſe 

| | | bitter 


1 ST. LEON. 15 
bitter recollections ſtarted up in array 
before me, and cut me to the heart. 
The ſpirit of my mother frowned upon 
her fon; and I returned along the path 
by which I came, diſgraeed and diſ- 
conſolate. | 
« I am now,” ſaid I, *in a fit 
temper to learn intelligence of my 
daughters: if they have been unhappy, 
to hear it will not make me more for- 
lorn ; if they have been fortunate, that 
| knowledge, and that alone, may revive 
my courage.” I haſtened towards the 
avenue. I looked into the thickets. 
and winding paths, as I paſſed. They 
communicated to me mingled pictures 
of my own boyiſh days, and of the 
amuſements of the preſent inhabitants. 
I told the nature of my pretended traf- 
fic to the ſervants of the houſe, and pro- 
poſed an exhibition of my commodities; 
I was admitted, as I deſired, to the apart- 
ment of their miſtreſſes. I ſaw two young 
ladies, 
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tadies, who appeared to be reſpectively 
about twenty-eight and twenty-four 


years of age, and whom without much 


difficulty I recogniſed for my daughters 
Louiſa and Marguerite. Their ſitua- 
tion and their ages identified them, and 
when afterwards I came to peruſe their 
features attentively, I could eaſily 


diſcover traits of the amiable young 


woman and the playful child they 
had been when laſt we parted. I 
found them employed upon a piece 
of embroidery; a comely and reſpecta- 
ble- looking young woman, a ſervant, 
was ſewing in another part of the room. 
Every thing about the ladies beſpoke 
the- eaſe of their circumſtances, and 
the propriety of their ſentiments. 


Both had on an elegant morning- 


habit; both had an air of ſedateneſs 
and ſobriety, that to my apprehenſion 
told that they had not lived e 
| ened by misfortune. | 

They 
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They each ſlightly. looked up, as 1 
was uſhered into the apartment: they 


ſaluted me with a graceful and conde- 
ſcending bend of the head, ſuch as we 
are accuſtomed to uſe to an inferior, 
whom we are willing to put at his eaſe. 


What were my ſenſations, a father, diſ- 
guiſed and unknown, in the preſence | 


of his children! I attempted to ſtand, 


as is uſual for a tradeſman, when he 


waits on his cuſtomers at their own 


houſe. I attempted to ſpeak. My 
tongue refuſed its office; my legs tot- 
texed as if ſuſtaining an unuſual weight. 
Louiſa obſerved. me, and defired' me 
to beſeated, Thad no power of choice; 
J accepted her civility, No ſooner 


was J ſeated, than in ſpite of myſelf a 
flood of tears guſhed from my eyes. 


She was aſtoniſhed ; ſhe begged to 


know it I were indiſpoſed; ſhe re- 
queſted me to make uſe of every aſſiſt- 
- ance che houfe could — I now 


found 
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found my ſpeech. I apologiſed for my 
behaviour; ſaid I had felt ſuddenly il, 
but that the tears I ſhed would prove XR 
the moſt effectual relief to me. My 
appearance, it may be proper to men- | 4 

tion, was not that of a vulgar pedlar ; 1 | 
it was tall, graceful and ingenuous, = 
with a certain air of refinement and 5 
politeneſs; my Armenian dreſs, though 3 
formed of vuncoſtly materials, was 
ſuch as to diſplay my perſon to con- 
ſiderable advantage. Both the young 
ladies ſhowed themſelves intereſted in 

ſymptoms of my diſtreſs. After a 
minutes internal ſtruggle, I roſe, 
made an excuſe for the abruptneſs of 

; my departure, and requeſted permif- 
ſion to repeat my viſit in the after- 

| - ncon, when 1 ſhould have ſomething 

not unimportant to communicate to 

them. 


Ihad ſeen two of my daughters > [ I 
had been ſatisfied that they ſtill exiſted ; 
I had. 
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I had witneſſed their exterior health 
and beauty. As I withdrew, I laid 
my hand upon my heart, and congra- 


tulated myſelf : Thus far, ſaid I, it is 


well! I felt relieved from part of the 


weight that lay there. With my right 


hand I ſtruck upon my forehead : But, 
oh, where, cried I, is my other daugh- 


ter? The thought came over me with 


the force of a demonſtration : She is 


dead! A ſervant was attending me to 


the door; I requeſted to ſpeak to the 
houſekeeper; I was introduced to 
Mariana Chabot. She was ſtruck with 
my appearance, as I believe my daugh- 
ters had been, as if my features were 
thoſe of ſome perſon with whom ſhe 
was intimately acquainted. She would 
probably have miſtaken me for my own 


ſon, but that I looked conſiderably too 
young. I intreated her to pardon my 


curioſity; but, I aſſured her, I had a 
particular reaſon to intereſt myſelf in 
7 


1 
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the family of monſieur St. Leon, and I 
therefore requeſted that ſhe would have 
the goodneſs to inform me of their at- 


fairs, as far as ſhe could with propriety 
communicate them to a perſon. who 
was not ſo happy as to be in the cata- 


logue of their acquaintance. I told 
her that I had juſt ſeen two of her 


ladies, but that I had underftood there 


had been three, and I particularly de- 


fired ſome information as to the young 


lady who had not made her appearance 
in the parlour. My preſentiment was 
true; the impreſſion that fmote me 
when I left the parlour, was her fune- 
ral knell; my beloved Julia was dead; 


ſhe had been dead four years! If it 


had not been for the agitation of my 


mind when J viſited the tomb of my 


venerable parent, I ſhould have diſco- 
vered her monument near that of her 


grandmother. That would have been 


too overwhelming a mode of learning 
the 
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the painful intelligence; I was glad at | 
leaſt to have eſcaped that! \ 
In this and ſome ſubſequent con- 

verſations I held with this reſpectable 
matron, I learned a variety of particu- 

lars reſpecting my daughters. Madame 

Chabot expreſſed herſelf ſorry that ſhe 

had nothing pleaſing to communicate. 

Her young ladies had been purſued by 
a train of misfortunes, .though, heaven | 
knew, they had merited every happi- 

neſs. A few years after they had been 
ſettled at St. Leon, Julia had been ad- 
dreſſed by a lover in every ſenſe worthy 
of her. He was rich, noble, of a gal- 
lant ſpirit, of a cultivated underſtand- 
ing, and a truly kind and affectionate 
heart. Their attachment had been 
long and tried; habit and experience a 
of each other's virtues had cauſed it to $1.4 
take a deep root. The father of the | 
young man had deſtined him to marry 
the gies of a duke and peer of the 
2 | Kingdom; 
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kingdom; but, finding his affections 
unalterably fixed, he had at length 
yielded, and ſanctioned their mutual 
paſſion with his conſent. Every thing 
was now prepared for the nuptials ; a 
day was fixed, and the appointed time 
was faſt approaching. Juſt at this 
juncture, the father changed his mind, 
and became more obſtinate and inex- 
orable than ever. A report had begun 
to be circulated that monſieur St. Leon, 
the father of the young ladies, was till 


fear that this report had originated in 


moſt zealous and faithful ſervant, and 
who had ſince paid the debt of nature. 


was of an avaricious diſpoſition, and 
e the fortune of the young 
lady, 
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alive. Madame Chabot expreſſed her 


ſome indiſcretion of Bernardin, who 
however had always proved himſelf a 


Be that as it might, the father of the 
lover of Julia was found no longer ac- 
ceſſible to expoſtulation or intreaty. He 
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lady, which would otherwiſe have 
1 been conſiderable, as entirely alienate 
and annihilated by this flaw in the 
6 | title. But what was more material, 
it by no means accorded with his 
2 ideas of nobility and honour, that the 


father-in-law of his only fon ſhould be 
a fugitive and a wanderer, with whoſe 
reſidence no one was acquainted, and 


of whom no one could tell whether he 
were living or dead. The manner 
3 in which the ladies had entered into 
4 the repoſſeſſion of their paternal eſ- 
tate, when minutely inveſtigated, was 
thought to have ſomething in it of an 
> ambiguous and unpleaſant nature. It 
I was well known that monſie ur St. Leon 
3 had left the country in conſequence of | 
his having ruined himſelf by the vice 


of gaming: ſurely, ſaid ſome, it is a 
little myſterious, how his children 
came, after an interval of nine years, 
to be able to repurchaſe all he ever 

5 poſſeſſed. 
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poſſeſſed. In ſhort, the more the old 
vicomte was reaſoned with, the more 


furious he grew. At length he made 


uſe of the power which the govern- 
ment of France veſts in the father of a 
family, and ſhut up his ſon in one of 
the royal priſons. This was a fatal 
blow. both to the chevalier and his 
miſtreſs. Diſappointed in the object 
of his warmeſt affections, maltreated 
and diſgraced by the ſeverity of a fa- 
ther, his health ſenſibly declined. 
Nothing however could ſhake the in- 
flexibility of the vicomte; he would 
releaſe his ſon upon no other terms 
than a renunciation of his love, terms 
which the fenſe of dignity and honour 


in the young gentleman, equally: with 
his paſſion, forbad him to accept. To 
all repreſentations of the neceſſity of 
granting liberty to his ſon, if he would 
not make himſelf anſwerable for his 
death, the vicomte ſternly replied, 


that 
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that he preferred his dying to the idea 
of his connecting himſelf with a family 
of diſhonour. It was not till a few 
weeks before he expired, that the fa- 
* A ther had conſented to his releaſe from 
priſon, and had removed him to one of 
5 his caſtles in a remote province. But 
& | the malady of the chevalier was found 
4 = incurable; the vital principles of the 
| 2 ſyſtem were fatally deranged. The 
4 lover died; and the conſequences of 
= this unhappy affair had put a premature 
10 2 cloſe to the exiſtence of the unfortu- 
nate Julia, Madame Chabot added 
that, the circumſtances of this ſtory 
having become a ſubject of public 
2 animadverſton, it had had a moſt un- 
2 favourable effect on the proſpects of 
the ſurviving ſiſters. They bore their 
= fituation with dignity ; but they could 
UL, not but feel the unhappy coincidence, 
which cut them off from the happieſt 
condition of human life, an honour- 
Vol. IV. C able 
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able and well afforted ſettlement in 
marriage. . 
While madame Chabot related to 
me the tragical hiſtory of Julia, J felt 


convulſed with paſſion, and more than 


once burſt into an agony of tears. 
Fatal legacy! atrocious ſecrets of me- 
dicine and chemiſtry ! every day open- 
ed to my aſtoniſhed and terrified fight 
a wider proſpect of their waſteful ef- 
feats! A common degree of penetra- 
tion might have ſhown me, that ſe- 
erets of this character cut off their 
poſſeſſor from the deareſt ties of human 


exiſtence, and render him a ſolitary, 


cold, ſelf-centred individual; his heart 
no longer able to pour itſelf into the 
boſom of a miſtreſs or a friend ; his 
boſom no longer, qualified to receive 
upon equal terms the overflowing of a 


kindred heart. But no mere exerciſe 


of imagination, nothing ſhort of the 
actual experience through which I had 
* 5 paſſed, 
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paſſed, could have adequately repre- 
ſented the miſchiefs of a thouſand 


: = various names, that iſſued from this 
' = Pandora's box, this extract of a uni- 
h = verſal panacea. I regarded myſelf as 
| > the murderer of theſe two lovers, than 
: whom I concluded, from my perſonal. 
* obſervation of the one, and all that 7 
, 4 I heard of the other, two purer and 
: more affettionate beings, more ſingu- 


larly qualified to form each other's 
- = happineſs, had never exiſted. I felt 


gdãsvs truly haunted with the ghoſts of 
' '* | thoſe II had murdered, as Nero or Ca- 
» > ligula might have been; my wife, my 
t ſon, my faithful negro; and now, in 
4 addition to theſe, the tender Julia and 
« her unalterable admirer. I poſſeſſed 
2 the gift of immortal life ; but I looked 
6 on myſelf as a monſter that did not 
e deſerve to exiſt. | 

L It is with difficulty that I ſhall be 
d able to make the reader underſtand, 

, C 2 how 
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how much more ſevere the impreſſion 
of this laſt cataſtrophe was made to 
me, by the place and time in which I 
received the intelligence. We are crea- 
tures of ſenſation: our worſt calamities 
derive as much of their pungency 
from the acceſſories by which they are 
accompanied, as they do from their 
intrinſic evil. If J had heard this 
ſtory at any other period, J am per- 
ſuaded its effect would not have been 
half ſo painful. The idea of my 
daughters was faded in my ſenſorium, 
and whatever related to them, though 
really felt, and felt like a father, would 
have been felt with a leſs overpowering 
intereſt. But now I had journeyed 
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from Valladolid to the Garonne to be- Þ 
hold them; I had ſurveyed the caftle 
they inhabited ; I had viewed the gar- A 
den which they arranged with their 
hands; I had entered the parlour 
which they adorned with their pre- 
2 ſence; 
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ſence. All this controled the opera- 
tion of abſence and of diſtance ; I feit 
at this moment, as if I had been ac- 
cuſtomed to ſee them every day, and 
to regard them as inſeparable from my 
exiſtence. I experienced, as it were, 
the united effe& of familiarity and no- 
velty; I felt the melancholy fate of 
Julia, with all the keenneſs of an in- 
mate, and all the ſurprife of a long 
abſent traveller. The very metamor- 
phoſis I had undergone gave new poig- 
nancy to my diſtreſs. Madame Chabot 
tortured me deliberately and at leiſure, 
without the ſlighteſt conſciouſneſs of 
what ſhe was doing; ſhe believed ſhe 
was pouring a tale of perſons unknown 
into the ears of a native of the other 
hemiſphere, at the moment that ſhe 
was calling up in arms the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt excruciating feelings of a fa- 
ther for his child. I on the other 

hand had the moſt violent ſtruggle - 
1 4 15 with 
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with myſelf, while I endeavoured to 
ſuppreſs the appearances of an emo- 
tion, which to the perſon who witneſ= MX 
ſed them muſt have been for ever un- 
accountable, As it was, and in ſpite 
of all my efforts, madame Chabot be- 

trayed no little amazement at the agi- 

tation with which I liſtened to a ſtory, 
in which, as ſhe apprehended, I could 

have no perſonal intereſt. 

What I heard from madame Chabot 
ſuggeſted to me a conduct which! 
reſulved to adopt under the preſent | 
circumſtances. In my next interview 
I told Louiſa, that I would now ac 
count to her for emotions which, at 
the time they occurred, muſt have 
appeared ſomewhat extraordinary. 
owned that I had been acquainted Þ 
With her father; I ſaid that I had firſt 
met with him, in a journey, in which 1 
was then engaged through the pro- 
vince of Meſopotamia; that I had re- 
| ceived - 
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ceived from him, though a ſtranger, 
a ſingular obligation; that a fincere 
friendſhip between us had been the 
reſult of this event; that he died about 
two years ſince ; that I had attended 
him in his laſt moments; that he had 
charged me with his dying recom- 
mendations and requeſts; and that 
my preſent journey into France had 
principally been inſtigated by a defire 
to viſit his children. I then delivered 
into her hands various letters and pa- 
pers, which I had counterfeited chiet- 
ly with the intention of ſupplying my 
daughters with legal evidence of * 
deceaſe of their father. 

Louiſa liſtened to what J related 
with thoſe marks of affection and ſor- 
row, which are inſeparable from the 
habits of a well conflituted mind. 
The emotion ſhe diſcovered led me 
further than I firſt intended. I was 
urged by an irreſiſtible impulſe to 

„ practiſe, 
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1 practiſe, beyond what the occaſion 
{ demanded, upon the feelings of her 
virtuous mind. I know not whether 
this is to be conſidered as a vain refine- | 
ment and a criminal curioſity ; but— = 
I think—every generous fpirit will ex- 
cuſe' me, when it is recollected that 
this covert and imperfe& proceeding 
was all that was left me, to ſoothe the 1 
impatient cravings of a father's heart. 
From time to ime I reminded her of / 
particulars that it was ſcarcely poſſi- 
ble any one but her father ſhould 
know; I conjured up paſt ſcenes; J 
made all the revolutions of her youth 
paſs ſucceſſively in review before her. 
I touched all the pulſes of her ſoul. 
Sometimes ſhe was fixed in mute aſ- 
toniſhment at the exactneſs of my in- 
formation, and was ready to do me 
*% homage as ſome aerial genius who con- 
deſcended to clothe himſelf in this 
_ earthly figure; at other times aſtoniſh- T 
ment | 
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ment was ſwallowed up in feeling, 
her ſoul diſſolved in tenderneſs, and 
ſhe appeared ready to faint into my 
arms. It is ſcarcely poſſible to depict 
the pleaſurable ſenſations I drew from 
theſe intercourſes; I know not whe- 


ther they were entirely innocent; but 
this T know, that in me they produced 


a ſentiment of innocence, and a ſenti- 
ment of paradiſe.” I felt ſometimes as 


if I could have waſted ages in this fort 


of gratification. 7 
As the executor of their father, my 
daughters received me with every mark 
of reſpect; but, after having already 
protracted my viſit to them for the 
ſpace of many days, I felt that I ſhould 
be guilty of ſomething alike hoſtile to 
their decorum and reputation, if I did 
not ſpeedily bring it to a termination. 
I was a perſon unknown and almoſt 
without a name; nor could it be pro- 
per for a young woman to continue to 


C 5 receive 
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receive the vilits of a perſon of her 
own age and a different ſex, upon the 
intimate and confidential footing upon 
which my viſits were paid, except in 
the caſe of him whom ſhe intends to 
make her huſband. To conſiderations 
of this fort I was obliged to ſacrifice 
the gratifications in which I had lately 
been indulging. My principal con- 
cern at St. Leon, from the time in 3 
which madame Chabot had communi- 1 
cated to me the real nature of my 1 
daughters“ ſituation, was to remove "8 
thoſe diſadvantages in which my deſ- WM 
tiny and my errors had involved them : „ 
it would therefore have been the ex- 1 
treme of inconſiſtency in me, while 1 1 
was healing one miſchief, to prepare I 
for them another. It is not indeed 8 
probable that I ſhould long have been 
contented for myſelf with this anoma- 1 
lous and neutral ſituation, in which 1 * 
more reſembled a piece of furniture, 
endowed 
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endowed with the faculty of noting 
the ſenſations of thoſe around me, than 
the member of any human ſociety. It 


was high time, as I thought, even in 
this point of view, that I ſhould put 


an end to the inglorious ſcene, ſhould 
appear in ſome real character, and en- 
gage in ſome real undertaking. 
Influenced by theſe. conſiderations, 
I now quitted the reſidence of my 
daughters. I had ſatisfied the longing 
curioſity of a father, had ſeen their 


ſituation, had witneſſed their beauty, 


their accompliſhments and their vir- 
tues. If I had been afflicted at hearing 
of the premature fate of my eldeſt 
daughter, if I had been agoniſed by 
the reflection that I might juſtly regard 
myſelf as her murderer, who was ſo 
fitted to ſuffer this anguiſh as myſelf ?. 
The outcaſt of my ſpecies, what right 
had I to expect to be happy in my 
own perſon, or proſperous in. any of 
C 6 my 
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my relations? The guilty cauſe of all 
this miſchief, it was but ſuitable, that 
it ſhould be brought home to my own 
boſom, that it ſhould tear and diſtract 
my own brain! Add to this, I was not 
without a hope, that my journey would 
not be found uſeleſs to the ſurvivors. 
By furniſhing to them the proper docu- 
ments to certify the death of their 
father, I flattered myſelf that I had 
cut them off more effectually than be- 
fore from all connection with my un- 
propitious deſtiny, and had placed 
them nearly upon a footing with the 
other noble and unmarried heireſſes of 
their native country. I have nothing 
further to relate in regard to theſe two 
amiable and excellent ſiſters. From 
the time that I quitted St. Leon upon 
this occaſion, to the time in which I 
am now writing, the opportunity of 
making further enquiries reſpecting 
them has not occurred to me. If eyer 
it does occur, I have only this one 


wie 
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with to entertain, which, if granted, 
will, I am ſure, ſatisfy my fondeſt 


hopes, May I find they have been as 


happy, as they ſo well deſerve to be ! 
The parting between me and my 


daughters was not an unaffecting one. 


On my part, whoſe boſom was fraught 
with a thouſand tender feelings to 
which I could give no language, and 


of which thoſe whom they principally 
concerned had not the lighteſt ſuſpi- 
cion, it could not be unaffeQting. 
Nor did Louiſa and her younger ſiſter 


look with an indifferent eye upon the 


| bearer of the laſt ſentiments of their 
father, the witneſs of his death, the 


executor of his will. There was ſome- 
thing in the features of my counte- 
nance, a peculiar fort of conformation, 
a family-reſemblance to themſelves, 
which it is probable they did not ad- 
vert to, but which I am perſuaded 
wrought within them to the full ex- 

| | | tent 
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tent of the myſterious ſympathies of 
our nature. I pretended to have been 
the familiar confident of their father, 
I told them of things at which they 


ſtarted and almoſt bluſhed to think 
that any one beyond the circuit of 
their deareſt relations ſhould have been 


privy. In the hour of our ſeparation, 
they ſhed many tears, and embraced 
me with a warmth that might have 
well become liſters to a brother. Yet, 


ſhall I confeſs my weakneſs, a weak- 


neſs in which I do not apprehend my- 


ſelf to be ſingular ? It happens to few 


men to witneſs the manner in which 
the ſtory of their own deaths is receiy- 
ed. If it did, I believe we all of us 
have enough of vanity and perſonal 
feeling, however ſincere a grief might 
ſhow itſelf in the demeanour of ſur— 
vivors, to find it falling ſhort of our 
appetites and demand. This I know, 
I was myſelf a party to this unreaſona- 


bleneſs. 


bleneſs. My daughters received the 
intelligence of my death with a deco- 


of every impartial ſpectator would have 
reflected honour on their characters, a 
ſenſibility. beyond what could have 
been imagined in daughters who now 


years. Yet it was an unpleaſing re- 
is the exact meaſure of their affection. 
I remained in this part of the world, 
ſoled, and myſelf forgotten. Self. im- 


portance of man, upon how ſlight a 
baſis do thy gigantic erections repoſe ! 
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rum and ſenſibility, which in the eyes 


had not ſeen their father for twelve 
flection to me, thus to have occafion | 


to gauge their love, and, to ſay, This 


long enough to ſee my children con- 
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CHAP. II. 


From St. Leon I proceeded to the 


kingdom of Hungary. To complete 


this journey I muſt paſs through near 


twenty degrees of longitude. But that 
was a trivial conſideration: what I 


moſt defired was to gain a new ſitua- 


tion, and enter upon an untried ſcene. 
I had determined in my next experi- 
ment upon the endowments of the 
ſtranger, to make no half-formed ef- 
forts, and to ſuffer no miſchiefs that 


drew their ſource from my own irreſo- 
lution. I determined, as I have ſaid- 
to foreſtal all oppoſition by my firm- 


neſs, and to ſilence all objectors by the 
diſplay of a more than princely mag. 
nificence, I thought it therefore eli- 
gible 
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gible to remove to a ſcene, where no 


encounter with anyone I had ever 
known might abaſh me, and no rela- 
tion of any adventure I had ever met 
ſhould follow me. The change of my 


figure, it is true, would render an en- 
counter of this- fort of little moment 


to my hberty or my qreputation but 1 
was a new man, and I was deſirous to 
engroſs and to feel the benefits that 
attend upon novelty. 5 


There was another motive however, 


ſecretly work ing at my heart, of a 


grander and more exalted caſt, that 
made me prefer Hungary to all the 


countries of the earth. Hungary had 


been now for upwards of a century the 
great frontier of the Chriſtian world, 


the theatre upon which the followers 


of Mahomet contended againſt the 
followers of Jeſus for deſtruction and 


for empire. My mind had from time 


w time brooded over this picture in the 


ſolitude 
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ſolitude and forlornneſs of my dun— 
geon. 
ties of Hungary, from the battle of 
Warna in 1444, to the battle of Mohacz 
in 1526, in both of which this gene- 
rous nation had unſucceſsfully atchiev- 
ed prodigies of valour, and, even by 
their defeats, had protracted the date of 
their own independence, and co-ope- 
rated for the defence of the population 
and arts of Europe againſt a barba- 
rous and blood-delighting foe. My 


thoughts dwelt with rapturous admira- 


tion upon the exploits of the heroic 
Huniades and his greater ſon. In the 
courſe of my many-coloured experi- 


ence I had ſeen ſomething of war, and 


was not totally unacquainted with its 
never failing conſequences. 
ing as I had done in the dungeons of 
the inquiſition, if ever I recovered my 
perſonal liberty and my freedom of 
action, a journey into Hungary, my 
imagination 


I ruminated on all the calami- 
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imagination had grown familiar with 
captured towns and ſmoking villages; 


with the gallant ſoldier ſtretched lite- 
leſs on the plain, and the defenceleſs 


mother and her offspring brutally, in- 


ſulted and maſſacred ; with fields laid 
waſte, and a people lifting up their 


hands for bread. Determined as I was 


to open at once all the ſtores of my 
wealth, I thought I could not find a 
nobler ſcene for its diſplay. I reſolved 
to pour the entire ſtream of my riches 
like a mighty river, to fertiliſe theſe 
waſted plains, and revive their fainting 
inhabitants. Thus proceeding, ſhould 
I not have a right to expect to find. 
myſelf guarded by the faithful love of 
a people, who would be indebted to 
my beneficence for every breath they 


drew? This was the proper ſcene, in 


which for the poſſeſſor of the philoſo- 
pher's ſtone to take up his abode. He 
who coulg feel his ambition ſatisfied 
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in a more ſttaitened field, would by fo 
doing prove himſelf unworthy of the 
mighty bleſſing. 

Nothing occurred to me in my jour- 
ney, of importance enough to obtain a 
place in this hiſtory. When I arrived, 
I found the condition of the inhabit- 
ants even more wretched than the law- 
lefineſs of my imagination had repre- 
ſented it. In the battle of Mohacz 
the laſt of the line of their native ſo- 
vereigns, together with the flower of 
his nobility, had fallen a victim to the 
mercileſs plague of war. What ſur- | 
vived of eminent perſons in the ſtate 
aſſembled ſoon after in national diet, 
and elected, as they had been accuſ- 
tomed to do, one of the moſt illuſtrious 
among themſelves to preſide over the 
councils, and to conduct the battles of 
their country. But the princes of the 
houſe of Auſtria, ever on the watch for 

the 1 of their family» 
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ſeized the opportunity of their diſ. 


aſtrous fituation to enflave the Hun- 
garians to their ſceptre. Charles the 
Fifth cauſed his brother Ferdinand, 


whoſe confort was only fiſter to the 
deceaſed monarch, to advance his ö 
claim to the vacant throne, and to en- 


ter the country with an imperial army. 
The native and elected ſovereign found 
himſelf, in the weakened condition of 
his realm, unable to reſiſt the Auſtrian 
arms, and was finally driven to the 
deſperate expedient of calling in the 
Turk to his affiſtance. From this 
time, for now upwards of thirty years, 
the kingdom had been a prey to two 
foreign invaders, alternately taking and 
retaking her moſt conſiderable towns, 
and diſtributing with the ſtricteſt im- 
partiality the miſeries of war to her de- 
voted inhabitants: Solyman the Mag- 
nificent, the preſent Ottoman emperor, 


in no long time threw off the maſk, 


and, 
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and, like his rival Ferdinand, profeſ- 
ſed to fight only for the enlargement 


of his own dominions, while the 
claims, the liberties, the conſtitution 
and the proſperity of Hungary, were 
alike trodden under foot in the pro- 
tracted and ſanguinary ſtruggle. 


At the period at which I entered this 
unfortunate realm, the Turk was in 


poſſeſſion of Buda, Gran, Temeſwar, 
and many of the moſt conſiderable 
cities; and Ferdinand, who had now 
ſucceeded Charles in the imperial dig- 
nity, had been obliged to withdraw the 
ſeat of the national government from 


the firſt of theſe towns, the ancient 


metropolis, to the comparatively in- 


ſignificant city of Preſburg. The war 


between the two parties had more than 
once been interrupted, not indeed by 


the more ſtable accommodations of a 


treaty of peace, but by a truce variouſly 


concluded for the terms of ſix or of 


elght 
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eight years. Short as was the period aſ- 
ſigned to the ſuſpenſion of arms, it was 
never ſuffered to reach its natural ter- 
mination; but, after the interval of 
one or two ſummers, hoſtilities did 
not fail to break out again with aggra- 
vated ſymptoms of reſentment and ani- 
moſity. The wa arc that was now car- 
ried on had more ip it of paſſion than 
vigour; it was ot little moment to the 
intereſt of either of the princes under 
whoſe banners it was conducted; but it 
was not on that account the leſs, but ra- 
ther the more, vexatious and diſtreſſing 
to the Hungarian people. It obeyed no 
rule; it operated in every direction; no 
place, no province, no town, neither the 
church nor the palace, neither the cot- 
tage nor the caſtle, could aſſure ſafety 
to thoſe who ſought its protection. A 
flying party which was to-day in the 
weſt, would almoſt the next day make 
its appearance in the eaſtern extremity 
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of the kingdom. Arts were neglected; 
civiliſation was deſtroyed ; the ſtern 
and haughty baron, free from reſtraint, 


would fally from his caſtle, ſometimes 


in purſuit of plunder, ſometimes of 
private reſentment and revenge ; the 
ſtarving peaſantry gladly inliſted in the 
band of a ferocious partiſan for bread ; 
the gangs of robbers, which the vigi- 
lant policy of better times had almoſt 
annihilated, roſe again in importance, 
and ſwelled into regiments; and, while 
they aſſumed at pleaſure the denomi- 
nation of adherents to Ferdinand or to 
Solyman, perpetrated every ſpecies of 
exceſs with impunity. When a reffect- 
ing ſpectator ſurveys a country in a 
condition like this, he is tempted to 
wonder that the inhabitants ſtill retain 
the courage to beſtow on their fields 
any ſort of cultivation, and that the 


licenſed or the unlicenſed robber ſtill 


finds 
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Buds ſomething over which to extend 


the fangs of his rapacity. 


I had not long paſſed the gates of 


Vienna, before I began to obſerve the 
ſymptoms of that, which I had come 


from the Pyrenees and the Garonne to 


viſit. The further I advanced, the 
more melancholy was the ſcene I be- 


held. The country in ſome places en- 
tirely deſerted; villages laid in | aſhes; 


cities reduced to the dimenſions and 


. Infignificance of villages; fields fer- 5 
tiliſed or made rank with the manure 


of human blood; the roads broken up; 


the erections of human ingenuity al- 
moſt obliterated; mills thrown: douon; 
rivers choaked up and rendered ſtag- 


nantt a few ſolitary” plots of cultive 
tion ſcattered amidſt the mighty waſte. 


The inhabitants I ſaw, appeared terri- 


fied, ſickly, dejected and deſpairing; 


there was ſcarcely one who earlier or 


later had not loſt a father or a brother, 
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whoſe wife had not been made the 
victim of brutal luſt, or who had not 
ſeen his children butchered before his 
face. Perſons of the more opulent 
claſſes could not trayel the country in 
ſafety, without being armed and aſſo- 
ciated in companies and caravans. 1 
was myſelf obliged to obtain the pro- 
tection of parties of ſoldiers, who from 
time to time happened to be marching 
In the route 1 purſued. The ſavage 
neglect into which every thing was de- 
elining, produced in repeated inſtances 
a contagious air and peſtilential diſeaſes; 
| while dearth and famine unrelentingly 
haunted the ſteps of thoſe whom the 
ſword and the peſtilence had ſpared. 
Such is war: ſuch are the evils. nations 
willingly plunge into, or are compelled 
to endure, to pamper the ſenſeleſs luxury 
or pride of a Ferdinand and a Solyman! 
I proceeded, as I had originally de- 
termined to do, to Buda, the metro- 
— polis 
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polis of the kingdom. It was in the 
hands of the Turk. It was of little 
importance to me whether the mon- 
arch of the ſoil were a Mahometan or 
a Chriſtian; my mind was engroſſed 
by conſiderations of a very different 
magnitude. I came to relieve and 
aſſiſt, to the utmoſt of my power, the 
inhabitants of the country in the ex- 
tremity of their diſtreſs. 

I had not proceeded mus far, 3 
out beſtowing a certain ſtrictneſs of 
reflection on the ſubject. I eaſily ſaw 
that, if I would confer a ſubſtantial 
benefit on this unfortunate nation, I 
had ſcarcely any other means for the 
purpoſe, than that of reviving among 
them a ſpirit of induſtry. I was aware 
that, in the ſtrictneſs of the term, 
money was not wealth; that it could 
be neither eaten nor drunk; that it 
would not of itſelf either clothe the 
naked, or ſhelter the houſeleſs; and 
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that it was unable, but by a circuitous 
operation, to increaſe the quantity of 
proviſions or commodities that the 


country afforded. It was my buſineſs 


therefore not to proceed idly in; the diſ- 
tribution of gold, but to meditate ſeri- 
ouſly my plan of operations. 

I fixed myſelf in a ſpacious and 
beautiful manſion in the capital. This 
in the preſent diſtreſſed and depopu- 
lated condition of Hungary, it was 
not difficult to procure. The houſe 
I ſelected had for centuries been the 
principal. reſidence of the illuſtrious 
family of Ragotſki; but the preſent 


repreſentative of that family, after 


having ſeen his ſons, one after ano- 
ther, killed in the battles of his coun- 
try, and his eſtates ruined by military 
depredation, had found himſelf com- 
pelled to fly in his old age, and had 
taken refuge with a diſtant branch of 
the ſame houſe in the great. duchy of 

| Lithuauia. 
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Lithuania. It was not neceſſary for 
me to proceed to any great extent in 
the firſt inſtance in the manufacture of 


my wealth; I had every facility for 
adding to my ſtore from time to time 


as circumſtances ſhould demand. | 
I determined to open my operations 
with the article of building. - There 


was ſufficient need of it. One half of 


the houſes, through moſt of the dif- 


trifts of Lower, or Weſtern Hungary 


in particular, were ruined and unten- 
antable. I did not begin with erecting 
palaces; I felt that the firſt chimants in 
the preſent emergency were the peaſant 


and the cultivator. I was more defir- 


ſhould be well lodged and accommo- 


dated, provided with the means of reſt 
after fatigue, and ſecured againſt the 
invaſion of ungenial ſeaſons. _ 


My reaſons for beginning with 
building were theſe. It was my pur- 
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poſe to ſimulate and revive the induſ- 


try, of the nation: I was deſirous of 
doing this with the leaſt practicable 
violence upon the inclinations and 


freedom of the inhabitants. Had I 


required of thoſe to whom 1 addreſſed 


myſelf, that they ſhould fertiliſe the 


earth, the ſeeds with which it ſhould” 


be impregnated might be -wanting : I 


ſhould have a nice balance to adjuſt 
between what was neceſſary for im- 


"mediate ſubſiſtence, and what might 


be applied as the baſis of future; a 
point better left to its ſpontaneous 
level: I might be impeded and con- 
troled by a thouſand circumſtances and 


at every ſtep. But the materials of 


building are to be found in every 
country ; no ſeaſons can impair, no 
malignity of man can annihilate them. 
Wherever there are quarries, there is 


ſtone ; wherever there is clay, there 


are the means of manufacturing bricks. 
I was 
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I was anxious to leave the reſt of the 
great proceſs of human accommo- 
dation to its courſe. While I em- 
ployed labourers, and paid them their 
wages, there would be, in the mildeſt 
and moſt ſalutary mode, a continual 
influx of money into the market. The 

increaſe of the precious metals would 

give new alacrity to the operations of 

traffic; the buyers would come forward 

with double confidence; the venders 
would be eager to meet the activity a 

-ſpirit of the demand. Ardour and 
hope would revifit the human mind; 
and the induſtry I created, and the 
accommodations of one kind at leaſt to 
which I gave birth, would- inoculate 
the other departments of the commu- 
nity with a ſimilar induſtry. I came 
into Hungary in the ſpring of 1560; 
the ſeaſon was favourable to ſeeding 
and cultivation; I ſeemed to enter on 
D's La 
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my undertaking with the happictt auſ- 
pices. 

Sometime however muſt neceſſarily 
elapſe between the period of impreg- 
nating the ſoil, and that of the future 
harveſt. Though I laid it down there- 
fore as a law to myſelf, to commit the 
leaſt practicable violence upon the ge- 
nuine action of human ſociety in pur- 
ſuit of the means of ſubſiſtence, I 
thought proper in a certain degree to 
engage in the importation of corn from 
Poland, Sileſia, and other neighbour- 
ing countries. This ſeemed an eligi- 
ble meaſure, if it were only that I 
might ſhow others the way, and excite 
them by my example. I procured 
agents; I extended my concerns in 
various directions over the navigable 
rivers; I formed magazines, It would 
have been contrary to the genius of my 
undertaking, either to make a gratui- 
tous diſtribution of what I purchaſed, 


Or 
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or to ſell it at ſuch low prices as to 
drive other ſpeculators, whoſe ſpirit 
of enterpriſe might happily co-operate 
with mine, out of the market. How- 
ever indifferent I might feel to the re- 
ceipt of pecuniary compenſation, it 
was neceſſary that, in the concerns of 
barter and trade, I ſhould aſſume the 
exterior of a merchant. 

Nor did I wholly confine my exer- 
tions within-the occupations of an ar- 
chitect and a corn- dealer. Tbeſe, or 
rather the former of the two, I regard- 
ed as my true and genuine province; 
but I did not ſo far enſlave myſelf to 
my own maxims, as to negative in all 
inſtances the direct demands of want. 
I was not anxious to convert a nation 
or an army of men into my perſonal 
adherents” and retainers: I was rather 
defirous to avoid this as a dangerous 
ſource of obloquy. I did not therefore 
always decline, by pretended loans to 
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aſſt other men to employ labourers as 


well as myſelf, to act upon their own 


deſigns, and proſecute their own for- 


tune. The cries of the poor man, the 


widow and the orphan were ſometimes 


too importunate, and too well juſtified 
by their unqueſtionable neceſſities, to 
allow me to withhold from them my 
alms. In a few inſtances I conveyed 
my ſupplies anonymouſly to perſons, 
whoſe dignity of birth, or whoſe proud 
independence would have been too 


grievouſly wounded if they had known 


their benefactor. I was cautious and 


apprehenſive as to the direct diſpenſing 


of money, but not entirely bent againſt 
it; I regarded it as a precarious, but 
in ſome caſes a neceſſary interference. 

The impulſe which, by theſe various 


meaſures, I was fortunate enough to 
generate, ſeemed to have the effect, ſo 


far at leaſt as the ſphere of my activity 
extended, to revive the almoſt expiring 
| life 
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life of the country. Dejection and 


hopeleſs indolence, when I commenc- 
ed my operations, were written in 
every face; the miſerable inhabitants 
crawled along the roads or the ſtreet, 
their hands idly relaxed by their ſides 
and their ſlow and painful ſteps ſcarce: 


ly ſupporting their lifeleſs trunk. 


When my plan became known, and [I 
had already in a few inſtances reduced 


my maxims into practice, it was as if 


the mellow and ſpirit: ſtirring blaſt of 
a trumpet had wakened their ſleeping 
ſouls. . Their eyes lightened with in- 


telligence ; the tear of anguiſh was 
_ wiped from their faded cheeks; the 


ſmile of hope ſlowly expelled, and faint- 


y ſucceeded to, the bitter expreſſion of 


deſpair. Buſy and active thoughts 


gave new motion to their limbs and 


. ee to their ſteps ; the labourer 
was ſeen haſtening from place to 
rok the ſound of the hammer, the 

| | D 6 ſaw, 
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ſaw, and the various tools of the Work- 
man, was to be heard from every ſide. 

The conduct I purſued neceſſarily 
fixed upon me a conſiderable portion 
of public attention. I was a foreigner, 
deſtitute of connections, and having 
no previous acquaintance with any 
individual in the country. I was in 
appearance a mere boy, a young man 
in all the flower and bloom of adole- 
> ſcence, and who muſt be ſuppoſed to 
have juſt entered into poſſeſſion of his 
patrimony. Theſe things tended to 
increaſe the public wonder, and to 
render the myſtery of my proceedings 
more perplexing and obſcure. In the 
age of genial warmth and melting ſoft- 
neſs, I did not appear acceſſible to 
' thoſe paſſions, which haunt the days, 
and too often undermine the virtues of 
youth, Youth is the ſeaſon of hene- 
yolence ; but benevolence is rarely, as 
ſeemed to be my caſe, the only fruit 
that 


that youth is found to produce. There 
was a maturity and a juſtneſs of adap- 
tation in my plans, not leſs foreign 
from what thoſe who ſurrounded me 
would have expected me to diſplay. 
The apparent diſintereſtedneſs and 
modeſty of my proceedings were not 
loſt upon the ſpectators. The conſe- 
quence of all this was that the ſieur de 
Chatillon, ſuch was the name I at this 
time aſſumed, was regarded as a pheno- 
menon which could not be too much 
admired, or too loudly extolled. 
Wherever I appeared, the people fol- 
lowed me with their gratitude and 
bleſſings; ballads were written in my 
praiſe; the very children were taught 
with their infant tongues to liſp the 
virtues of the Saviour of Hungary. 
My doors were beſieged; my ſteps 
were watched; I could move no where 
without public obſervation. I was 
importuned with petitions without 

| end 3 
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end; yet, if any petitioner ſhowed 
himſelf preſumptuous and intruſive, 
the whole multitude of byſtanders was 
ready to repreſs his indiſcretion, and 
teach him the reſpect that was due to 
their generous benefattor, who never 
refuſed any thing, but what it would 
be improper and injurious to grant. 
Such was the treatment I experien- 
ced in Buda and the neighbouring diſ- 
tricts. Whether I looked within or 
without, I was equally preſented with 
incitements to ſelf-approbation. I ſent 
forth labour, accompanied with her 
beſt and lovelieſt companions, plenty 
and health, congratulation and con- 
tentment, to ſcatter bleſſings through 
the land. I felt that I was prompted 
to this conduct by none of the motives 
of yulgar ambition. I defired neither 
lordſhips nor eſtates, neither elevation 
of rank nor extenſion of prerogative. 
nn to myſelf, if J effected the 
happineſs 
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happineſs of the people and they 
confeſſed me their benefactor, my 
every paſſion would then be gratified. 
The utmoſt boundary of my perſonal 
wiſhes proceeded no further than this, 
that I might be honoured and loved. 
What I deſired, I obtained; the youth 
I had procured to myſelf through the 
medium of the opus magnum, was like 
what we are told of the youth of Job. 
„When I went out through the gate 
of the city, the young men ſaw me and 
hid themſelves, and the aged aroſe and 
ſtood up; the nobles refrained from 
talking, and the princes laid their 
hands upon their mouths. When the 
ear. heard me, then it bleſſed me; and 
when the eye ſaw me, it gave witneſs 
to my actions.“ | | 
Here it may be thought I had 5 
cended to that ſphere which it was fit 
the poſſeſſor of the philoſopher's ſtone 
mould fill, and reaped the rewards to 
c _ which 
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which a man thus endowed ought to 
be forward to entitle himſelf. Nor 
will I afhrm that I was inſenſible to 
the gratifications of my preſent ſitua- 
tion. Though I ſought to eſcape from 
the applauſe that purſued me, yet there 
is ſomething in the nature of the hu- 
man mind that makes it impoſſible for 
us to hear it without complacence. It 
was not however a boiſterous and ob- 
truſive acclamation that ſatisfied me. 
A certain inwrought modeſty of nature 


made me liſten to noiſy commendations- 
with a ſentiment of ſhame. They 


feemed to be more than any thing I 
had done could deſerve; or they ſeem-- 
ed to be in a tone from which the de- 

licacy of a virtuous mind ſhrinks back. 
diſpleaſed. They were fo obſtreperous 
as to take from me the power of hear- 


ing the ſweeter verdict of my own con- 


ſcience. No; it was the unbidden 


tear 'that gliſtened in the eye of my 


bene- 
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beneficiaries; the tongue that falter- 
ed beneath the eſſays of gratitude; the 
overwhelmed heart that had no power 


to expreſs itſelf ; the hand of the pa- 
rent that was ſtretched out to his 
children, and dumbly faid, Theſe, 
theſe ſhall thank you !——it was theſe 
things, that I felt within as the balfam 
of my life, and the ambroſia of heaven. 
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CHAP, III. 


Yr, thus ſurrounded, and regaled 
with this animated praiſe, I was not 
content; I wanted a friend. I was 
alone amidſt the innumerable multi- 


tudes of thoſe I had bleſſed. I knew 


no cordiality; I could repoſe no con- 


fidence ; I could find no equal. I was 


like a God, who diſpenſes his bounties 


profuſely through twenty climates, but 
who at the ſame time fits, ſeparate, 
elevated and alone, in the higheſt hea- 
ven. The reader may, if he pleaſes, 
deſpiſe me for the confeſſion ; but I 
felt that I was not formed for the hap- 
pineſs of a God. 

I was not however long ſufficiently 
at leiſure, thus to refine upon the de- 


ficiencies 
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ficiencies of my ſituation. I had en- 
gaged in a taſk of extreme delicacy, in 
which the ſmalleſt failure would draw 
along with it the moſt ſerious conſe- 
quences. Mine was not an under- 
taking that had for its object, to ſupply 
thoſe around me with luxuries, or to 
augment the ſtock of their cheerful 


relaxations and amuſements; the very 


exiſtence of my beneficiaries depended 
on its ſucceſs. I had put myſelf in a 
conſiderable degree, with whatever 
diffidence and caution, in the room of 
the courſe of nature, and had taken the 
adminiſtration of the common benefits 
of human ſociety into my hands. The 
populace are ever ready to conſtrue this 
delegation in the ſtricteſt ſenſe: unqua- 
lified to trace the wheels and combi- 


nations of the great machine, if proſ- 


perity is their lot, they willingly aſcribe 
it to their protectors aud governors; and. 
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if they are unfortunate, it is againſt 


mem that the ſtorm of their reſentment 
is directed. The moment they are thus 
irritated, their impatience is too great 
to admit of correctives and remedies ; 
in the fury of their diſappointment, they 
diſturb every thing, and render that ir- 
reparable and fatal, which was at firſt 
only doubtful and unpromiſing. 

My proccedings, as I have already 
ſaid, bore in the commencement the 
moſt benignant face, and ſeemed a re- 


"vival of this deſpairing and unfortunate 


nation little leſs than miraculous. The 
regular labours in which the inhabit- 


ants became engaged, reſtored a health- + 


ful tone to their minds; the payments 
they duly received ſeemed to diſcharge 
them from all anxious ſolicitude; and, 
as, by my own efforts and the enter- 
priſes of others, the market was ſup- 
wed with provitions, they had no dif- 
1 | ficulty 


1 E 


ficulty in exchanging theſe payments 
for the neceſſaries of life. The ſup- 
ply of the market at firſt was eaſy; 
the univerſal dejection that preceded, 
though it had not prevented all exer- 
tions for that purpoſe, had rendered 
thoſe exertions too feeble for exten. 
ſive ſucceſs. The ftrenuous efforts 


that were now made were produc- 
tive of a copious ſupply; but they 


rendered each importation more diffi- 


cult than the importation before. The 


demand continued the ſame ; the re- 
lief was every day more diminutive 
and precarious. The harveſt was 
however advancing with the happieſt 
auſpices: and, though ſome time muſt 


yet be conſumed in expeCtation, it 
was probable frugality and fortitude 


might enable the inhabitants to hold out 
till the ſeaſon of plenty ſhould arrive. 
But fortitude is not the virtue of a 


populace. The higher had been their | 


hopes, 
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hopes, and the more unexpected their 
deliverance, with ſo much the more 
blank and melancholy a countenance. 
they beheld this unexpected delay and 
Not underſtanding. the 
powers by which I acted, they blindly 
aſcribed to me the faculty of doing 


whatever I pleaſed. As long as every 


thing went on proſperouſly, they were 
grateful; the moment a reverſe occur- 
red, they were inclined to murmur.. 
They made no allowance for the limited 
capacities of a human creature; they 
imputed whatever was unpleaſing to 
indifference or ill will. The price of 
commodities, after having for a while 
become moderate, now rapidly roſe 
again; this was partly the conſequence 
of the increaſed quantity of the pre- 
cious metals, by means of which any 
aſſignable ſum bore a leſs proportion 
to the proviſions of the market than it 
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had done before. Bread was at a very 


high price; and it occaſionally hap- 


pened to buyers who did not come 
early enougb, that there was no bread 


to be purchaſed. The doors of the 


| houſes where it was fold were beſieged; 


the induſtrious poor appeared before 


them with the firſt faint dawn of the 


morning's light. Here they conſumed 
hours of painful expeCtation, in griev- 


ous addition to the hours of their 


cuſtomary fatigue. The whole was a 
ſcene of anguiſh and calamity ; the 


paſſions of thoſe who compoſed it, 


mingled with the diſtreſs, and ren- 


dered it too heavy to be borne. Anti- 
_ cipating famine, they felt the miſchiefs 


of it before it arrived. Never was the 
demand ſo urgent; it ſeemed as if 
the capacity of men's appetites was 


enlarged, and the cravings of hunger 


became more inſatiable, in proportion 
to the ſmalneſs of the ſupply. To 


people 
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72 TRAVELS OF . CH. 
people thus circumſtanced, it would 
have been vain to recommend frugality 
and moderation. They devoured the 
food with their eyes, while it was yet 


beyond the reach of their hands; and 


the leſſon you read them, would have 
ſounded in their ears as if you had bid 


them die to-day, to eſcape the __ | 


of dying to-morrow. 


The crowds which the neceſſity of 


Purchaſing bread brought together at 


certain hours, when aſſembled, natu- 
rally entered into the diſcuſſion of 


their preſent diſcontents. They were 


not ſatisfied with the diſcourſe and 
Joſtling of the morning; the habits 
produced by theſe noiſy atſemblies 


had a ſecret charm with them, and 


drew them together at ſeaſons of 


leſs urgent demand. They patroled 


the ſtreets: they were loud in the ex- 


preſſions of their diſſatisfaction. With 


the inconſequence incident to the 
| lower 
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the lower orders of mankind, they 
threatened to deſtroy the mills, the 
markets, the places of ſale, the means 
and materials by which their wants 
were to be ſupplied. 


In the midſt of theſe ſcenes of 


tumult and confuſion, it is not to be 


imagined that I eſcaped uncenſured. 
Far otherwiſe: in proportion to the 
gratitude and adoration with which 
they had lately regarded me, were their 
deteſtation and abhorrence now. My 
interference was ſpoken of with con- 
tempt and execration. For what pur- 
poſe had T, a foreigner, come into their 
country, and intruded myſelf into their 
affairs? Why had I impiouſly taken 


them out of the hands of their hea- 
venly Father, whoſe care was ſo con- 


ſtant, and whoſe relief ſo certain? It 
was on my part a deſpicable vanity and 
preſumption, which the juſtice of pro- 
vidence could not fail to avenge ; and 
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they muſt now ſuffer the puniſhment 
of my blaſphemy. But they did not 
ſtop here. There was no horrible ca- 
lumny, which they did not invent, or 
give credit to againſt me. They im- 
puted to me the baſeſt perſonal mo- 


tives for what I had done. Under the 


hypocritical pretence, they cried, of 
being their benefactor and ſaviour, I 
was uſing them only for my private 
ends. I had become a purchaſer and 
vender of corn, for the fingle purpoſe 
of increaſing my fortune. The preſent. 

ſcarcity they were well aſſured was ar- 


tificial and of my own contriving. I 


had magazines in different ſtations on 
the borders, which, when the price Was 
riſen to the ſtandard of my avarice, and 
when half the people had fallen vic- 
tims to my inhumanity, I purpoſed to 

diſpoſe of to an immenſe profit. 
Such were the aſperſions to which 
my character became generally expoſed. 
. 1 By 
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By the populace, who now experienced 

the unſatisfied cravings of hunger, and 
in whom my proceedings had excited 
hope, only to be followed by a more 
cruel diſappointment, they were greedi- 
ty credited. Many who knew their 
falſhood, were yet zealous to propagate 
them. Short as had been my re- 
fidence in Hungary, I had made 
many enemies. It is to be feared 
that no man can be aſſiduous and in- 
defatigable in the ſervice of others, 
without incurring that conſequence, 
I-employed a great number of work- 
men; every one whom for whatever 
reaſon I refuſed to employ, every one 
who, being unqualified for the ſervice 
I required, looked with an envious eye 
on the better fortune of his neighbour, 
was well diſpoſed to be 'my enemy. 
' Perſons of no contemptible account in 
the community, had been excited by 
expectations of profit to engage in the 
E2 importa- 
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importation of corn: theſe perſons 

viewed my efforts in the ſame depart- 
ment with a ſuſpicious eye, and regard- 
ed a man who, however cautious in his 
proceedings, was not regulated by the 
fame motive, as. a moſt pernicious ri- 
val. My ſudden elevation and impor- 
tance in the country were viewed 
with not more aſtoniſhment than ayer- 
fion by thoſe whoſe importance I ob- 
ſcured. They could not hear with 
| Patience of an upſtart, a boy, a ſtranger, 
one univerſally. unknown, elbowing 
out the influence of all that was moſt 
illuſtrious and venerable. in the com- 
munity, and. robbing them- daily of 

their adherents and retainers. All 
| theſe perſons left no effort untried to 
defame my character. 

| The impulſe once given, the tur- 
bulent diſpoſition of the populace; be- 
came every day more formidable. It 
is much eaſier to diſſeminate a, tem- 
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per of this fort than to quell it: my 
opulent foes might take alarm at its 
excefles, and defire to undo what 
they had done, but it was beyond 
their power. Every day I feared left, 
from threats and invectives, the popu- 


lace ſhould proceed to violence: every 


night I thought I had reafon to con- 


gratulate myſelf, that the day had 


paſſed without waſte and ſpoil com- 
mitted by them on the means of their 
ſubſiſtence, or was not marked with 


the deſtruction of their champion and 


benefactor. In ſome places a fort of 


_ petty ſedition broke out among the la- 


bourers I employed: in the morning 
they refuſed to work ; why ſhould a 


man work, they muttered, when af- 


ter all he may ſtarve with the wages of 


his labour in, his poſſeſſion ? at night 


they became impatient and furious, and 
demanded from my ſuperintendents 
and ſtorehouſemen the food, which in 
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the morning they had refuſed to earn, 
and were therefore now unable to pur- 


chaſe. I had already had ſome ex- 
perience in the nature of popular tu- 
mults; I had now no marcheſe Filo- 


ſanto at hand to perſuade me of their 
inefficacy; and, if I had, I ſhould no 


longer have lent an ear to his ſerene 


and unſuſpicious generoſity. IJ felt 
the reality of the danger; 1 faw the 
ſtorm as it blackened in my horizon, 
and - was deeply convinced what it 
would be if it burſt upon my head. 

It may be imagined with what feel- 


| lags I viewed my whole deſign on the 
point to be ſubverted, by the unruli- 


neſs of thoſe for whoſe benefit it had 


been planned. It is true I had nowno 
darling relations to be involved in my 
fate, no incomparable wife, no daugh- 
ters illuſtrious in innocence and 
beauty ; yet my feelings were ſcarce- —5 
ly leſs pungent than they had been at 
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the period of my cataſtrophe at Piſa. 
I had blamed myſelf in review, that, 
in my experiments at Conſtance, at 
Dreſden, at Piſa and at Madrid, I had 
not commenced upon a ſufficiently ample 
ſcale, but had ſuffered myſelf to be 
fruſtrated by the ingloriouſneſs of my 
precautions. That had not been my 
error in the preſent inſtance ; yet my 
ſucceſs now promiſed to be ſcarcely 
more flattering than upon former oc- 
caſions. I had looked for happineſs 
as the reſult of the benevolence and 
philanthropy I was exerting ; I found 
only anxiety and a well grounded fear 
even for my perſonal ſafety. Let no 
man build on the expected gratitude of 
thoſe he ſpends his ſtrength to ſerve! 
Let him be beneficent if he will; but 
let him not depend for his . happineſs 


on the conviction of his rectitude and 


virtue that is to be impreſſed on the 
minds of others! There is a principle 
E 4 1 in 
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in the human breaſt, that eaſily induces 
them to regard every thing that can be 
done for them, as no more than their 
due, and ſpeedily diſcharges them 
from the oppreſſive conſciouſneſs of 
obligation. There is a levity in the 
generality of men, that entails on them 
a continual oblivion of paſt benefits, 
and makes one recent diſappointment 
of more importance in their eyes, than 
an eternity of kindneſſes and con- 
deſcenſion. I ſhall have other in- 
ſtances of ingratitude to diſplay in 
what Jet remains to be related of my 
ſtory. | 
My nights were reſtleſs; my thoughts 
were in arms. What was it that it be- 
came me to do in the preſent emer. 
gency ? Sometimes, in the bitterneſs of 
my heart, hating myſelf, hating the 


_ endowments of the ſtranger, hating a 


race of beings who denied all credit to 
the moſt unhe ard-of exertions for their 
advantage, 
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advantage, I determined to withdraw 


unobſerved from my attendants and 


clients, and bid adieu to Hungary for j 
ever. But whither was I to fly ? What 
was I to do next? What experiment 
could I make of the purpoſes to which 
to apply the philoſopher's ſtone,” that 


F had not already made? Theſe queſ- 


' tions, to none of which TI could give a 
ſatisfactory anſwer, checked the ca- 


reer of my paſſion, and gave pauſe to 
my thoughts. 

Whatever I did, I was determined 
to do nothing raſhly, nor to quit a 
great experiment without its having 


been fully tried. It was no light con- 
cern, no trivial child's- play in which 
: I had embarked. I had taken the wel- 


fare, perhaps the exiſtence, of a great 


and heroic nation under my protection. 
In this glorious vocation it did not be- 


come me to be lightly diſcouraged. 


What if thoſe I ſerved and fayed did | 
"Oo not 
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not ſhew themſelves ſufficiently ſenſi- 
ble to the exertions I made for them? 
J ought to purify my boſom, on an 
occaſion like this, from baſe and igno- 
ble. motives, and to deem myſelf ſuf- 
ficiently recompenſed by my conſcious. 
virtue. What if the ſervice in which: 
J had engaged now. appeared to be a 
ſervice of hazard and peril? Is there 
any great undertaking that can be ſe- 
parated from this condition? If haſti- 
ly, from cowardice, from pique, or 
from any other motive, I deſerted the 
buſineſs on which I had entered, what 
was to become of my miſtaken indeed, 
but in that caſe moſt unfortunate 
clients? The greater was the criſis 
to which they were expoſed, the 
more were unremitted vigilance and 
uncommon powers neceſlary to guide 
them amidſt its rocks and its quick- 
ſands. I ſaw thouſands of men who 
for ſeveral weeks had fed, as it were, 

from 
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from the Seven of my bounty. By a 
propenſity inſeparable from the human 
heart, I became attached to the work 
of my meditations, and the labour of 
my thoughts. All their fickleneſs, their 
injuſtice, even the atrocious calumnies 
they admitted and propagated againſt 
me, could not wean my attachment 
from beings, a great portion of whom, 
but for my interference, would, I be- 
lieved, long ere this have expired of 
hunger. | 

In the peculiar and urgent circum- 
ſtances in which J found myſelf, no 
expedient was ſo obvious, as that of 
calling in the interference of the go- 
vernment under which I lived. It was 
neceſſary that the reſources of national 
ſubſiſtence ſhould be. defended from 
the wanton ſpoil of thoſe. who, when 
they were annihilated, muſt inevitably 
periſh. It was neceſſary that the be- 
nefactor of Hungary, who, I flattered. 
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myſelf, was ſtill able to watch effec- 
tively for her advantage, ſhould: be 
protected from her miſguided reſent- 
ment. The alternative was ſingularly 
painful to my feelings. The pride 
with which my unparalleled endow- 
ments, inſpired me, was deeply wound- - 
ed, when I was compelled to confeſs, - 
that I was not alone equal to the taſk 
F had undertaken, and that- I muſt 
ſubmit to call in a foreign auxiliary. 
I augured little favourable from. the- 
interference of government, which, if 
J implored, I could ſcarcely expect to 
guide, which was not likely to fubmit- 
to my principle of rendering its. inter- 
ference the mildeſt and ſmalleſt: that 
the nature of the caſe would admit, 
but, puffed up with preſumption, and 
intoxicated: with authority, would pro- 
bably leave no concern of the pub- 
lie welfare uninvaded. Leaſt of all, 
er 'F Pe much vf good from 
a Turkiſh 
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a Turkiſh government. But what could 


I do? I could diſcover no other expe- 
dient. Influenced by the views I have 


recited, I had hitherto kept myſelf as 
far from the obſervation of the politi- 
cal directors of the ſtate as I could. 
But my cautiouſneſs ahd reſerve were 
now at an end. With my eyes open I 
expoſed myſelf to all the evils that 
might attend on my proceeding. 

I determined to apply to the baſhaw 
of the province. Previouſly to my 
taking this ſtep, I had the precaution 
0 enquire his character. He was the 
genuine offspring of the Turkiſh ſyf- 
tem of government. His name was 
Muzaffer Bey. He was originally a 


Circaſſian ſlave; then a Janiſſary; and, 
riſing by inſenſible gradation, had at 
length been appointed baſhaw of Buda, 


which, as being the immediate fron- 
tier between Auſtria and the Porte, 


was at this time the moſt arduous ſitu- 


ation 
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ation in the gift of the ſultan. He 
was eſteemed a good ſoldier; he 
had been early diſtinguiſhed by his 
dexterity in military ſervices ; he had 
ſince ſeen much ſervice; and, in every 
ſituation in which he was placed, had 
earned commendation and honour. 
He was abſtemious and hardy; for him- 
ſelf, he neither pampered his appetites, 
nor ſhrunk from ſeverity; and he had 
as little indulgence for thoſe under his 
command, as for his own perſon. Yet 
he was indebted for his preſent emi- 
nence more to the arts of the courtier, 
than to his merits in the field. His 
chief care had ever been to recom- 
mend himſelf to thoſe above him, and 
to obtain the good will of his equals; 
for the opinion of his inferiors he gave 
himſelf little concern. With conſi- 

derable ability, he laboured under no 
check from either principle or ingenu- 
ous pride; and therefore was extreme- 
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ly ſucceſsful in his attacks on the in- 
clination of thoſe he ſought. The 


| habits of his mind had modified the 


lines of his countenance, and the tones 


of his voice. Except to his depen- 


dents and the poor, he almoſt always 
ſpoke with a ſmile upon his face, and 


his enunciation - was filver-tongued,. 


oily, ' copious and inſinuating. If he 


ever adopted a different manner, the 


variation was only in the means, not 
the end; and, when he ſeemed to tra- 
vel by an oppoſite road, the gaol at 


which he aimed was the ſame. He | 


never conſulted any oracle, but that of 
his apparent intereſt; if he had any in- 
ſolence in his nature, he regarded his 
ſlaves and thoſe under his military 
command as affording a ſufficient ſphere 
for its exerciſe; he had no affections 
to diſturb him from his bent; he 


had no paſſions, but the ſelf-compla- 


cency 
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cency of ſuperior cunning, and the ſor- 


did love of pelt. 

This account of the man with whom 
J had to deal was far from encourag- 
ing; but I had no alternative. I ſent 
to ſignify my deſire to confer with 
him; or, to ſpeak more accurately, to 
aſk, in the Eaſtern manner, when it 
would be agreeable to him to receive a 
preſent of which I requeſted his ac- - 
ceptance. He appointed- the morning 
of the following day. I prepared a 
gift, ſuch as might tend to conciliate 
his favour, without marking in the do- 
nor the poſſeſſion of immoderate wealth. 
It confiſted of ſilks and muflins, with 
a ſmall piece of plate of exquiſite work- 
manſhip. My preſent was borne by 
two of my ſervants. | We were uſhered 
to the baſhaw in his private apartment; 
there were two or three perſons in 
attendance. upon him. They exa- 
mined my preſent together; and, with- 

| out 
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out condeſcending to expreſs much ap- 
probation, I could nevertheleſs diſcern 
that the baſhaw was pleaſed with it. 
This ceremony concluded, Muzaffer 
ordered what I had brought to be taken 
into a different apartment; and, every 
other perſon withdrawing, we were 


left alone. 


While the baſhaw was examining my 
gift, I teok the opportunity of confi- 
dering his perſon. He appeared to be 
about ſixty years of age ; his complex- 
ion dark and muddy; his features 
| coarſe and diſtorted ; his muſtachoes 
remarkably large; his perſon, though 
bony and muſcular, conſiderably below 
the middle ſize; and his figure ungain- 
th and ungraceful. I felt ſurpriſed. 
that ſuch a man ſhould ever have been 
an excellent ſoldier, or have riſen from 
a low rank to one of the firſt ſituations 
of the empire. To look at him, he 
ſeemed better formed for the vice of a 
comedy, 
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comedy, than the ruler of a nation. 
Ie raiſed his eyes towards me aſkance, 


as he ſat leaning on his elbow, and 
ſaid, 
You call yourſelf —? | 
The ſieur de Chatillon. 
And your age—? 
Js two and twenty. 
I am' glad you are come to me. I 
intended to have ſent for you, and you 


| have ſaved me the trouble. 


I made many apologies for my in- 
truſion, but added that I had a petition 


to prefer, and I hoped he. would favour 
me with a hearing. 


Not at all, not at all; do not call it 


an intruſion: it is 3 I ſhould 


be acquainted with you. He proceed- 
ed: — 0 | ” 

You have undertaken to confer great 
benefits on the ſubjects of the grand 
ſignior, my maſter; to reſcue them 
from famine. Young, rich, a ſtranger, 


unknown | to my maſter, unknown to 


his 
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his ſubje&s, I underſtand that you have 
ſpared no labour or expence to bring 
about their welfare. This is really a 
very extraordinary caſe; your merit is 
unprecedented ; I do not feel —_ 
competent to reward it. 

I anſwered that I laid no claim 60 
uncommon merit; that every temper 
had its particular gratifications; and 
that I found as real a luxury in the pro- 
ceedings he had remarked, as other men 
did in the exceſſes of the table, or the 
promiſcuous enjoyments of the harem. 
It: is out of my power, continued he, 
to remunerate you as you deſerve; I 
' muſt ſend you to Conſtantinople. 

I perceived that this was the firſt 
eſſay of his artifice. I informed him, 
which I have no doubt he knew well. 
enough before, that I had no deſire to 
go to Conſtantinople. I wiſhed to re- 
main where I was, and to finiſh what I 


had begun, N 
What, 
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What, you have not done then? 


| ſuddenly and with an abrupt voice ex- 


claimed the baſhaw. By Mahomet, a 
man of a reaſonable appetite in your 
place, might be fatisfied. Have not 


you filled the ſtreets with riots, and 
the country with rebellion? Do not the 
populace aſſemble in crowds, inſulting 
every ene they meet, and talking of 


nothing but fire and devaſtation, the 
bow-ſtring and the ſcymetar? Be ſo 
good, my dear fir, as to inform me 
what further you may have in view? _ 

Reverend baſhaw, cried I with ſub- 
miſſion, yet with firmneſs, IJ have none 
of theſe things in view. But a mo- 
ment ago you did juſtice to my inten- 
tions. They are thoſe of beneficence, 
and beneficence only. 5 

I know nothing about that. I have 
nothing to do with honeſt men's blun- 


ders; I look to the effects they Pro- 


duce. 
Theſe 
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Theſe effects, moſt mighty ſir, are 


temporary; they are the clouds that 


will often obſcure for an inſtant the 
brighteſt ſunſhine. Condeſcend 


lend me your generous affiſtance, and 
all will be well. 


Do not tell me of clouds and ſun- 
. ſhine. This is, to my thinking, not an 
April-ſhower, but an earthquake and 


* hurricane. If we are all to be ſwal- 


lowed up or whirled into the air, it is 


no conſolation to me, that, the day af- 
ter we are gone, every thing ſhall be 


as fair and ſerene as paradiſe itſelf. 
Remember, fir, that, when I came 


into Hungary, I found its inhabitants 


in the moſt deſperate condition, miſe- 


rable, waſted and ſtarving. Have I 
not already ſuſpended this evil for 


months ? 


Yes, I do Wend You are one 
of thoſe buſy. bodies, who never ſee an 
evil without imagining they are the 


perſons 


to 


* . 
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perſons to correct it, intruding into 
every thing, and ſubverting every 
thing. The ſuperintendence of the 
public welfare is a myſtery to which 
none are competent, but thoſe whom 
Mahomet has raiſed to the ſituation of 
ſtateſmen. Your interference is blaſ- 
phemy againſt the ſpirit of our religion; 
and deſerves to be encountered with 
the moſt exemplary puniſhment. 4; 

Good God then, 1s it in this coun- 
try a crime to feed the hungry, to 
clothe the naked, and ſhelter the houſe- 


leſs? 


Sieur de Chatillon, retorted the ba- 
ſhaw, vou appcar to be ùnacquainted 
with the maxims of Turkiſh policy, 
the wiſeſt and moſt beneficent in the 
world. If none of the diſturbances 
had happened at which I have ſo much 
reaſon to be alarmed, ſtill, in relieving 
the people in the manner you have 


done, Pu have incurred the guilt of 
high 


* 
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high treaſon againſt the ſultan. Know, 
fir, that, through the whole extent of 
his dominions, there is but one pro- 
* . prietor, and that is our illuſtrious mo- 
narch. You ſay, that you wiſh to be | 
the benefactor of his ſubjects, and the 
Judge of your own proceedings: ſuch 
ſentiments are direct rebellion againſt the 
glorious conſtitution of Ottoman. The 
ſovereign of Conſtantinople will have 
no benefactor in the countries he pre- 
ſides over, but himſelf. Like. the in- 
viſible ruler of the univerſe, he acts 
by ſecond cauſes; he allows his mi- 
niſters to be the inſtruments of his be- 
neficence; but all muſt be aſcribed. 
to him, muſt flow from his will, and 
be placed under his control. You, , 
who have formed a plan of public be- 
nefit without conſulting him, and have 
| preſumed, like a luminary of the world, 
to move in an orbit of your own, have 
in ſtrictneſs of conſtruction forfeited 
| your 


3 


W 
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your life to his juſtice; and I conſult 


rather the clemency of his nature, than 


the maxims of his policy, if I ſuffer 
you to go from this palace with your 
head upon your ſhoulders. | 

Without permitting myſelf to be too 


much moved by the. imperious lan- 


guage addreſſed to me, I complained 
to the baſhaw. of the rigorous and ar- 
bitrary character of what he ſtated to 
be the maxims of the Turkiſh govern- 
ment. I ſolemnly proteſted that I had 
no private or perfonal object in view. 


The effect of my operations would be 


to give new ſtrength and energy to his 
maſter's dominions. By diffuſing hap- 
pineſs among his ſubjects, by re- 


viving induſtry, and ſeattering plenty 


proſperity and eaſe, all diſaffection 
would be rooted out, and the people, 
who are never minute in ſcanning 
the cauſe of their enjoyments, 


would bleſs the ſceptre under which 


they 
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they were made to participate ſuch 
manifold benefits. If the policy of 
the divan led them in any degree to 
interfere, they ought rather to crown 
my meaſures with their applauſe, than 
wantonly to throw obſtacles in the 
way of what I purpoſed, I aſked how- 
ever no reward, I demanded no favour 
for myſelf; all I defired was that the 
| ſultan would aſſiſt me in ſecuring to his 
people thoſe benefits, the diſſemination 
of which I had fo auſpiciouſly begun. 

The baſhaw, without taking any di- 
rect notice of this expoſtulation, anſwer: 
ed, that I was not aware of the maxims 
of his government, to which, in conſi- 
deration of my ſeeming generoſity and 
rectitude, he was willing to give the 
mildeſt interpretation. It is however, 
continued_he, to the laſt degree idle in 
you to. imagine, that you can be per- 
mitted to go on unobſerved, and that 
the ſultan and his repreſentatives are 
Voz. IV. E: i@ 
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to take no account of your proceed- 
ing. The great inſtrument for ruling 
mankind is by their paſſions and their 
opinions. The man from whom 
they believe they have the moſt to 
fear and the moſt to hope, will always 


be their maſter. Whatever be your 


ſecret or your profeſſed deſigns, you 
go on from day to day making yourſelf 
partiſans, and enliſting the ſubjeCts of 


the ſultan among your perſonal retain- 


ers. What ſecurity has he for your 
ſubmiſſion and loyalty? How ſhall he 


know that, when you have acquired 


the advantages of a powerful leader, 
you will not go over to the enemy, or, 


in the preſent diſtracted condition of 


the province, even have the audacity 
to ſet up for yourſelf ? If therefore, by 


an unexampled clemency of conſtruc- 


tion, I decline to reduce you into the 
paſſive machine of my maſter's will, it 


| 3s at leaſt incumbent on me, that 1 
ſhould take account of your powers, 


and 
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and poſſeſs myſelf of the ſchedule of 


| your property. By this means only 


can I watch your progreſs, and take 
care that you do not ſuddenly become 
too powerful for a ſubject. Are you 
prepared to ſatisfy me on this head ? _ 

On this queſtion I heſitated for a 


moment; I had not exaQtly anticipa- 


ted the enquiry ; at length I requeſted 
the delay of a few days, and then I 


promiſed that all his demands ſhould 


be ſatisfied. The baſhaw reſumed: 
Sieur de Chatillon, I remark your 
heſitation, and I draw from it no fa- 


vourable augury. Theſe indirect and 


inyoluntary indications are more wor- 
thy of my attention, than all the ſtu- 
died and elaborate information you 
ſhall think proper to give me. Sir, 


you are a man of darkneſs, and every 
thing tliat relates to you is enveloped 
in myttery. You come hither with 


no apparent motive; you have no 
Di F 2 Connections 
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connections of blood in Hungary; 
you have no acquaintance with any 
eminent perſon of the Hungarian na- 
tion. I have had my ſpies on you, 
though I have not hitherto thought 
proper to ſummon you to my pre- 
fence. You have purchaſed no pro- 
perty in the province; I cannot learn 
that you have any correſpondences 
or reſources from abroad. I have 
been at the pains to procure an ac- 
count of your expenditure during the 
three months you have reſided among 
us; much of that expenditure has 
been obſcure, clandeſtine and indirect; 
but I believe you will find my eſti- 
mate, which you are at liberty to in- 
ſpect and remark upon, tolerably cor- 
rect. Your diſburſements for three 
months, .exceed the amount of two 
years income of the richeſt ſubject, 
that even the credulous monarchs of 
Chriſtendom ſuffer within their domi- 
"I nions, 
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nions. What am I to think of this? 
How can I be ſufficiently vigilant re- 
ſpecting a man, whoſe expenditure is 
immenſe, and whoſe wealth can*neither 
be traced to its ſource, nor aſcertained 

in its amount: ? Ls 
I was. not flow in „ the 
reſult which the bathaw propoſed to 
himſelf from our preſent conference. I 
was confirmed in my conjecture by 
the circumſtance of his chooſing that 
the diſcuſſion between us ſhould be 
apart from all witneſſes. He regard- 
ed me as a boy, and had therefore 
practiſed upon me all, thoſe arts which 
might moſt effeCtually excite in me 
fear and alarm. He found however 
| that, under the external indications of 
youth and inexperience, I poſſeſſed 
the warineſs that added years molt 
_ powerfully inculcate, and the ſelf- poſ- 
ſeſſion of a mind thoroughly awake to 
its ſituation and its refources. This 
rs. muſt 
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muſt have been to the miniſter before 
whom I ſtood a memorable phenome- 
non. But curioſity is not a Turkiſh 
paſſion; and the ſingle object of the 
baſhaw in the preſent inſtance, was to 
make the myſteriouſneſs of my eir- 
cumſtances a pretext for extorting mo- 
ney. I ſubmitted with as little ſeem- 
ing reluctance as poſlible to the neceſſ- 
ſity of the caſe; I requeſted the good 
offices of Muzaffer to protect my bene- 


factions; and begged permiſfion to 
make him the compliment of a hand- 


ſome ſum of money, by way of con- 
vincing him that I was worthy of = 
friendſhip. | 

This buſineſs was eaſily -diuſted be. 


tween us. I found him perfectly ſkill- 
ed in the duties of a public office, and 


by no means under the dominion of vi- 


ſionary ſcruples. He told me he was 


now convinced that I was a well mean- 
ing man, and a 7 Ip ae he ſaid, 


. 70 
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that nothing could tend more effectu- 
ally to demonſtrate my innocence, than 
my ſhowing that I underſtood the du- 
ties and concerns of a miniſter of ſtate; 
and that for his own part he was never 
ſo happy, as when he was thus able to 
reconcile his private intereſts with the 
good and faithful ſervice of his maſter. 
there was nothing that demanded a 
more unremitted vigilance or a more 
Kilful management, than ſuch a fitua- 
tion as his; and it would be moſt un- 
reaſonable, either in the ſovereign that 
appointed him, or the ſubjects over 
whom he was placed, to expect him to 
be indifferent to the emoluments and 
perquiſites of his function. He com- 
plimented me warmly upon the diſin- 
tereſtedneſs and liberality of my exer- 
tions. He thought himſelf particular- 
ly fortunate in having ſo public- ſpirited 
an individual within the circuit of his 
juriſdiction. In - fine, he hoped he 
; F 4 ſhould 
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ſhould be honoured with my perſonal 
acquaintance, and aſſured me that 
nothing could make him more happy 
than the frequent repetition of my vi- 
ſits. e Ot Ot | 
We now perfectly underſtood one 
another; and it was apparent that I 
had to do with a man, who, for what 
he deemed an adequate conſideration, 
would willingly lend me the. authority 
and countenfnce of his office, and ſuf- 
ter me to guide him in any of the func- 
tions I might conceive | neceſſary for 
the execution of my projects. Guards 
were agreed to be placed upon the ma- 
gazines where corn was ſtill contained, 
and from place to place on the banks 
of the rivers, where the depredations 
of a miſguided populace were moſt to 
be apprehended. Finding the baſhaw 
fo perfectly willing to comply with my 
requiſitions, I further obtained from 
him the directions of ſeveral ſquadrons 
of 
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of cavalry for the protection of the 


crops, which from the conſequences of 
my interference now began on all ſides 
to variegate the ſcene. This was a 
moſt important ſervice. When the 


corn was firſt committed to the earth, 


it was out of the reach of military de- 
vaſtation. But, as time glided filently 
on, the caſe became materially al- 
tered; the enemy might from fore- 
caſt deſire to reap the harveſt of 
what he had not ſown; or from malice 


to deſtroy that without which the 


Turk would perhaps be unable to re- 


tain his newly acquired territory. 
This had in reality been the principal 


cauſe, before my arrival in Hungary, 
of the very general negle& into which 
agriculture had fallen. Muzaffer, 
than whom no perſon could now be 
more polite and condeſcending, al- 
lowed me to determine the number 
and nature of the troops I required; 

F 5 and 
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and added that, though he could not 
openly put them under my direction, 
the ſlighteſt intimation I might think 
proper to convey to him, ſhould at 


any time decide their march, and re- 


gulate their quarters. 
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CHAP. IV. 


IN my conference with the baſhaw I 
may ſeem to have ſecured more than 
one point of material importance; yet 
it was difficult for any man to be in a 
ſtate leſs conſolatory or more full of 
danger and menace, than I was at this: 
moment. By my vigilance and the 
power which thus I had acquired, I 
prevented indeed the inhabitants. from 
wantonly deſtroying the: means: of their 


own ſubſiſtence ; but, the more I was 


their benefaQtor, the more F appeared to- 
become odious to their thoughts. My 
negociation with the baſhaw, whatever 
other benefit might accrue from it, 
did not tend to increaſe the reſources 
of the country; 1 was obliged to wit- 

| F 6 neſs 
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neſs any ſcenes of wretchedneſs. 
He that would aſſiſt mankind in their 


adverſity, muſt harden his heart to be 
the ſpectator of the diftreſs that he 


can, and that he cannot, relieve. But 
whatever I beheld of this fort the majo- 


rity of the byſtanders obſtinately per- 


ſiſted to aſcribe to my deliberate ma- 
lignity. The military aid I found my- 
ſelf neceſſitated to introduce, by no 
means tended to diſarm the prejudices 
of my clients. In one or two inſtances, 


but no more, flight tumults aroſe, and 


a few of the rioters fell a prey to their 
own wickedneſs and folly. Theſe mis- 


fortunes were caſt as reproach upon me; 


and I was purſued with clamours and 
curfes, I found it requiſite to obtain 


a guard for my perſon. I was abhor- 


red by thoſe for whom all my vigi- 


lance was exerted, and inſulted by the 


mouths that I ſupplied with the neceſ- 
ſaries of exiſtence, 


Nor 
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Nor was this my only ſource of 
alarm and uneaſineſs in my preſent 
fituation. I was by no means a dupe to 
the oſtentatious civility of the baſhaw. 
J perfectly underſtood his inſinuation 


when he invited the frequent repetition 


of my vilits. I knew that, however 
dearly I purchaſed his friendſhip and 
patronage, I ſhould ſtill have to pur- 


Chaſe them again and again. His ex- 


tortions upon me admitted of no limits, 
except irom his own modeſty, or the 
eſtimate he might form of my inviſible 


reſources. Bribery itſelf afforded me 
no complete ſecurity; and, now that L 
had become an object of curioſity and 


remark, he had ſufficiently thown. me 
I was at the mercy of his caprice, or 


that of his maſter, for my — and 


even for my life. 
Yet, could I have reſolved to quit 


Hungary, and ſeek the protection of 


fome more regular government, what 
benefit 
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benefit ſhould I derive from a removal ? 
Myſtery was the great and unconquer- 


able bane of my ſituation, and from 


the poiſonous influence of myſtery the 
moſt regular ſyſtem of government 
was not competent to protect me. It 
would be idle to imagine that, in any 
country on earth, a ſtranger would be 
permitted to launch into ſuch expences 
as thoſe in which I was engaged, with- 
out becoming an object of ſufpicion, 
and being made liable to continual in- 
terruption in his meaſures. Yet, unleſs 
allowed to uſe the reſources I poſſeſſed, 
of what advantage was it to be the de- 
poſitory of wealth without a bound? 
Was it to be wiſhed for a man under 


my circumſtances, to have a family, 


or to be without a family? When I 
had one, I found the legacy of the 
ſtranger robbing me of every comfort 
of that ſort with the moſt calamitous 


aggrayations, When I was ſtripped of 


wife 
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wife and children, though no man 
could prize thoſe benefits more dearly 
than I prized them, I took to myſelf 
the conſolation, that at leaſt now I 

ſhould riſk no one's happineſs but my 
own, and that, for a perſon exerciſing 
my endowments, it was perhaps requi- 
ſite to be free from every ſhackle and 
incumbrance. I found however the 
topic from which I had conſoled my- 
ſelf, in reality the ſource of a new mis- 
fortune. I had the wealth of a noble- 
man; but I was deprived of his adven- 
titious attributes. I had no illuſtrious 
anceſtry to boaſt; I had neither lineage 
nor parent; I had neither wife nor 
children, in whom mutually to reflect 
and ſee reflected the elevatedneſs and 
generoſity of my ſtation. I had not 
even the ordinary advantage, which 
is within the reach of almoſt every 
man, of connections and acquaintance, 
friends handed down to me as a branch 


af 
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of my patrimonial inheritance, friends 


whoſe value experience enabled me to 


aſcertain, and friends with whom long 
habits of familiarity had given birth to 


reciprocal endearment. The baſhaw 


had imputed to me the deſign of form- 


ing a party. Alas! theſe, which are 


the great materials for cementing | 


party-attachments, were totally denied 
me. I had no bonds of alliance but 
thoſe which money afforded, the coarſ- 
eſt, the meaneſt, the leaſt- flattering, 


and the moſt brittle of thoſe Igatures, | 


that afford the ſemblance of "uniting 
man with man. | —— 
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AWARE of the difficulties which 


unavoidably ſprung out of the nature 


of my ſituation, I refolved immedi- 


ately to endeayour to ſupply them to 


the beſt of my power. I conceived 


that there was no conſideration fo ur- 


gent upon me at the preſent moment, 
as that I ſhould without loſs of time 


_ create to myſelf conneCtions that might 


balance and keep at bay the ſallies of 
arbitrary rule, and that I ſhould weave 
with my own hand the cords of friend- 
ſhip, 

I had no ooner formed this project, 
than an individual ſuggefted himſelf 
to my refleftions, whom J judged to be 
by a ſingular concurrence of circum- 

ſtances, 
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ſtances, happily fitted to be the ſubje& 
of my experiment, and admirably qua- 
lified to afford me protection in the 
moſt unfavourable events. The name 
of this man was Bethlem Gabor. He 
had been ſome time before brought to 
me by one of his friends, and he was 
a man whom for a thouſand reaſons it 
was impoſſible to ſee and converſe 
with, without receiving the moſt inde- 
lible impreſſion. He was the lineal 


_ repreſentative of one of the moſt illuſ- 5 


trious houſes in Hungary. His voca- 
tion, like that of the majority of the 
Hungarian nobility, had been arms; 
but, in the midſt of a fraternity all 
of whom were warlike, he ſtood con- 


ſpicuous and alone. His courage, 


though cool and deliberate, almoſt 
mounted to a degree of deſperate raſh- 
neſs; and the fertility of his invention 
and the variety of his ſtratagems did 
not fall ſhort of his courage. The 
1 | | celerity 
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celerity of his meaſures was equally 
diſtinguiſned; diſtance was no bar to | 
him ; and he had no ſooner conceived 
a projet however arduous, than it 
was executed. He had formed under 
his own eye a band of men like him- 
ſelf, impetuous, yet deliberate, ſwift | 
in execution, filent in march, invinci- | | | 
ble to hardſhip, contemners of fatigue, | 
of difficulties, of hunger and of thirſt. | 
When introduced to me, he was up- | 4 
l 
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wards of fifty years of age. He was 
more than ſix feet in ſtature; and 
yet he was built as if it had been a 
coloſſus, deſtined to ſuſtain the weight 
of the ſtarry heavens. His voice was 
Aike thunder; and he never uttered 
a word, but it ſeemed to ſhake his 
| manly cheſt. - His head and chin were 
J "clothed with a thick and ſhaggy hair, 
Ailin colour a dead black. He had ſuf 
| tered conſiderable mutilation in the ſer- 
F vices through which he had paſſed ; 1.3 
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of one of his hands three fingers were 
gone; the fight of his right eye was 
extinguiſhed, and the cheek half ſhot 
away, while the ſame exploſion had 
burned his complexion into a colour 
that was univerſally dun or black. 
His noſe was ſearred, and his lips 
were thick and large. Bethlem Gabor, 
though univerſally reſpected for the 
honour and magnanimity of a ſoldier, 
was not Iefs remarkable for habits of 
reſerve and taciturnity. But theſe 


| habits misfortune had cauſed to be- 


come more deeply engrafted in his 
nature. During one of his military 
excurſions, a party of marauders had 
in his abſence ſurpriſed his caſtle, 
burned it to the ground, and ſavagely 


murdered his wife and children, and 


every living creature within the walls. 
The ſame ſtroke that rendered him 


childleſs, made him alſo a beggar. 


8 had been regarded for his proceed- 
ings. 
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ings as an adherent of the Turkiſh 


ſtandard, but he had always tenaciouſly 
maintained the moſt complete inde- 
pendence.. The adverſity that had 


now fallen upon him was too great. 
He would not become a penſioner of 


the Sultan; deſpair had taken faſt poſ- 


ſeſſion of his heart. He diſbanded 

the body of men he had formed, and 
wandered a ſolitary -outcaſt upon the 
face of his country. For ſome time he 


ſeemed to have a ſavage complacence, 
in .conceiving that the evil he had 
ſuffered was paſt all remedy, and in 
ſpurning at thoſe palliations and diſ- 
guiſes with which vulgar ſouls are 


_ accuſtomed to aſſuage their woe. Yet 


the energy of his nature would not 
ſuffer him to reſt: he wandered an 
outcaſt; but every day engendered 


ſome new thought or paſſion: and it 


appeared probable that he would 
not yet quit the ſtage of exiſtence till 


FRY 


he 
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he had left behind him the remem- 
brances of a terrible and NE re- 
wenge. 


It may ſeem ſtrange that ſuch a man 


as I have deſcribed ſhould be the indi- 
vidual I ſelected out of the whole Hun- 
garian nation to make my friend. It 
may ſeem that his qualities were better 
adapted to repel than attract. My 


choice would not appear ſtrange, if the 


reader could have converſed with him, 


as I did. He was hideous to the fight; 


and he never addreſſed himſelf to 
ſpeak, that I did not feel my very heart 
ſhudder within me. Seldom did he 
allow himſelf to open his thoughts ; 
but, when he did, Great God ! what 


ſupernatural eloquence ſeemed to in- 


ſpire and enſhroud him! Not that up- 


on ſuch occaſions he was copious and 


Ciceronian, but that every muſcle and 
every limb ſeemed to live, and to qui- 
yer with the thoughts he expreſſed. 

e 


1 
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The hearer could not refuſe to vene- 
rate, as well as fear him. I never pitied 
him; Bethlem Gabor's was a foul that 


ſoared to a ſightleſs diſtance above the 
ſphere of pity; I can ſcarcely ſay I 
ſympathiſed with him; but, when I 
liſtened to his complaints, rather let 


me ſay his invectives, I was aſtoniſhed, 
overwhelmed and motionleſs. The ſe- 
cret of the effects he thus produced, 
lay in his own way of feeling the inci- 


dents he ' deſcribed. Look at him, 
when he ſat alone, wrapped in medi- 
tation, you would ſay, That is a man 
of iron; though adverſity pour her 
fierceſt darts upon him, he is invulne- 
rable ; he is of too coloſſal a ſtructure 
to be acceſſible to human feelings and 


human affettions. Liſten to his narra- 


tive, or rather to the burſts of paſſion, 
which with him ſupplied the place and 
performed the functions of narrative, 
you would ſoon confeſs your miſtake. 


While 
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While he ſpoke, he ceaſed to be a man, | 


and became ſomething more amazing, 
When he alluded to what he had en- 
dured, you did not compaſſionate him, 
for you felt that he was a creature of 
another nature; but you confeſſed, 


that never man ſeemed to have ſuffered 


ſo much, or to ſavour with ſuch bit- 
terneſs the cup of woe. He did not 
love his wife or his children as any 
other man would do; he probably ne- 
ver dandled or fondled them; his love 
was ſpeechleſs; and diſdaining the 


common modes of exhibition, it might 


ſometimes be miſtaken for indifference, 
But it brooded over and clung round 
his heart; and, when it was diſturbed, 


when the ſtrong ties of domeſtic charity 
were by the mercileſs hand of war 


ſnapped aſunder, you then ſaw its vo. 


luminous folds ſpread and convulſed 


before you, gigantic and immeaſur- 
able, He curſed their murderers, he 
curſed 
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gorge. 
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curſed mankind, he roſe up in fierce 
defiance of eternal providence; and 
your blood curdled within you as he 
ſpoke. Such was Bethlem Gabor: I 
could not help admiring him; his 
greatneſs excited my wonder and my 
' reverence; and, while his manners 
awed and overwhelmed me, I felt an 
- inexplicable attachment to his an 
ſtill increaſing in my boſom. 

On his part, my kindneſs and par- 
tiality appeared ſcarcely leſs pleaſing 
to Bethlem Gabor, than his character 
and diſcourſe were faſcinating t6 me. 
He had found himſelf without a con- 
fident or a friend. His wife and his 
children in a certain degree under- 
. ſtood him; and, though he had an at- 
moſphere of repulſion beyond which 
no mortal ever penetrated, they came 
to the edge of that, and reſted there; 
they trembled involuntarily. at his aſ- 
pect, but at the ſame; time they adored 


and they loved him. The raſt of 
Vol. IV. : G the 
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the world viewed him from a more 
fearful diſtance ; reſpected him, but 
dared not even in fancy be fami- 
liar with him. When therefore he 
loſt his family, he loſt his all. He 
roamed the earth in ſolitude, and all 
men made room for him as he paſſed. 
I was the firſt who, ſince the fatal 
event that had made him childleſs and 
a beggar, had courted his ſociety, and 
invited his communications. I had 
dared to take the lion by the paw, and 
ſeat myſelf next him in his den. 
There was a ſimilarity in our fortunes 
that ſecretly endeared him to me. 
We had each by the malice of a hoſtile 
deſtiny, though in a very different man- 
ner, been deprived of our famihes ; we 
were each of us alone. Fated each to 
be hereafter for ever alone ; we blend- 

ed ourſelves the one with the other as 
perfectly as we could. Often over 
our gloomy bowl we mingled groans, 
and ſweetened our draught as we drank 
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it with maledictions. In the ſchool 
of Bethlem Gabor I became acquaint- 
ed with the delights of melancholy, 
of a melancholy, not that contracted, 
butt that ſwelled the ſoul, of a melan- 
choly that looked down upon the 
world with indignation, and that re- 
lieved its ſecret load with curſes and 
execrations. We frequently continu- 
ed whole nights i in the participation of 


theſe bitter Joys; and were ſurpriſed, 


ſtill at our ſerious board, by the light 
of the morrow's ſun, 
I have now, 1 believe, fully ac- 
; counted for our intimacy, and diſplay- 
ed the ligatures that ſecretly bound us 
50 each other. It is ſcarcely neceſſary 
to add, that my underſtanding confirm. 
ed what my heart impelled. Bethlem 
Gabor appeared to me the fitteſt man 
in the world upon whom to fix for 
my friend. We were qualified mutu- 
ally to benefit each other. My kind- 
neſs, my unremitted attentions, the 


G2 carneſtneſs 
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earneſtneſs with which I liſtened to 
and ſoothed his griefs, mitigated their 
agony. I propoſed, when I could 
once more reconcile and incite him to 
activity, to repair his caſtle; and re- 
ſtore his fortune. On the other hand, 
he was, of all the perſons I could have 
pitched upon, the ableſt to protect me. 
By his birth he ranked among the firſt 
men of his country ; by his ability, at 
leaſt as a partiſan-ſoldier, a character 
at that time highly eſteemed, he roſe 
above them all. 

For ſome time I regarded Bethlem 


Gabor as entirely my friend, and I 
conſulted him in every thing, in 


which, compatibly with the legacy of 
the ſtranger of the ſummer-houſe, I 
could conſult him. I told him of the 
ſuſpicions of the baſhaw, and the pre- 
cariouſneſs of my ſafety. I demanded 
his advice as to the beſt method of ſe- 
curing it. Ought I to regard it as a 
more effettual or as a cheaper expedi- 
ent 
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ent, to attempt to purchaſe the coun- 
tenance of the ſultan, inſtead of cone 
deſcending to bribe his. miniſter? 
Ought I to ſet up for myſelf, and 


by rendering myſelf the independent 


prince of one of the Hungarian | pro- 
vinces, defy the Turk, or at leaſt en- 
deavour to negociate with him from a 
more reſpectable and commanding fi- 
. I ſaid more than enough un- 

der theſe heads, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, to awaken ſtrange imaginations 
in a mind of ſo much penetration as 


that of Bethlem Gabor. In fine, I 
demanded of him whether, in caſe of 


any great and formidable danger fall- 


ing on me, he would to the utmoſt 


of his power afford me proteCtion ? 


When the queſtion was firſt ſtarted, he 


ſwore to me with his cuſtomary im- 


pPreſſiveneſs and energy that he would. 


While I was thus employed in con- 
Ang him, and opening to him as far 
oy as 
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as was practicable my proſpects and 
fears, I did not leſs ſucceed in dif- 


ſipating or ſuſpending the deſpair of 


his melancholy. It was of bene- 
fit to him in this reſpect, that, by 
opening to him my affairs, I from 
time to time called off his attention 
from his perſonal misfortunes. I 
propoſed to him the rebuilding his 
caftle, and I at length obtained his 
permiſſion to fend off a corps of 
workmen for that purpoſe. Beſide 
the caſtle in which his wife and chil- 


dren had been murdered; and which 


the marauders had nearly deſtroyed, he 
had one conſiderably ſtronger, though 
void of all recommendation from 


chearfulneſs or beauty, in the more 
northerly part of the kingdom. This 


we viſited together. I reſtored the 
condition of his fields; with confider- 
able difficulty I replaced the cattle he 
had loſt, by purchaſes i in „ and 
I re- 
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I revived his dilapidated revenues. 
At firſt he felt an invincible repug- 


nance to the receiving any advantage 
from the bounty of another; but by 


continual remonſtrances I was able to 


perſuade him, that he owed me nothing, 
and that what I did was no- more than 
was required from me by a regard for 
my own ſafety. 

I ever on the face of the earth there 
lived a miſanthrope, Bethlem Gabor 
was the man. Never for a moment 
did he forget or forgive the ſanguinary 
cataſtræphe of his family, and for his 
own | misfortunes he ſeemed to have 
vowed: vengeance againſt the whole hu- 
man race. He almoſt hated the very 


face of man; and, when expreſſions f 


chearfulneſs, peace and contentment 
diſcovered themſelves in his preſence, I 
could ſee, by the hideous working of 


his features, that his ſpirit experienced 
: G4 ilntolerable 
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intolerable agonies. . To him ſack. 


expreſſions were tones horribly diſcor- 
dant; all was uproar and havoc with- 
in bis own boſom, and the gaiety of 
other men inſpired him with ſenti- 
ments of ' invincible antipathy. He 
never faw a feſtive board without an 
inclination to overturn it; or a, father 
encircled with a ſmiling family, with- 
out feeling his ſoul thrill with ſuggeſ- 
tions of murder. Something, I know 
not what, withheld his hand: it might 
be fome remaining atom of humanity: 

it might be—for his whole character 
was contemplative and cloſe it might be 
that he regarded that as a pitiful and im- 
potent revenge, which ſhould cauſe him 
the next hour to be locked up as a 
madman, or put to death as criminal. 
_ Horrible as was his perſonal aſpect, 
and wild and ſavage as was his mind, 


yet, as I have already ſaid, I felt my- 


ſelf 
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ſelf attached to him. I knew that all 


the unſocial propenſities that animated 
him, were the offspring of love, Were 
the ſentiments of a lioneſs bereaved of 


her young; and I found an undeſcriba- 


ble and exhauſtleſs pleaſure in examin- 
ing the ſublime deſolation of a mighty 
ſoul. | 
Bethlem Gabor had at firſt regarded 
me with ſome degree of partiality. 
Kindneſs in almoſt all caſes begets 


| kindneſs; he could not ſee how much 


I intereſted myſelf about, and how 
much I conrted him, without feeling 
for me a ſentiment different from that 
he confeſſed for other men. I ſaw 


however after ſome time, with inex- 
. preflible grief, that his regard for me, 
. Inſtead of increaſing, ſuffered percep- 
' tible diminution. Our propenſities 
were oppolite to each other. He 
rejoiced in diſorder and deſolation as 
in __ congenial element; _ preſent 
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purſuit was the reſtoration of public 
order and proſperity. He repeatedly 
expoſtulated with me on this. I had 
ſometimes in our converſations, in 
the bitterneſs of my recollections, ex- 
claimed on myſelf as the moſt unfor- 
tunate and moſt perſecuted of men, 
though without entering into an ex- 
planation of my ſufferings. He re- 
minded me of theſe exclamations. 
He reproached me as a contemptible 
and puſillanimous wretch, that I did 
not, like him, reſolve amply and me- 
morably to revenge my own ſufferings 
upon my ſpecies at large. In | his 
eſtimate, the pooreſt and moſt ſervile 
of all maxims, was that of the author 
of the Chriſtian religion, to repay in- 
jury with favour, and curſes with be- 
nediction. 

I perceived with inf; that the 
kindneſs towards me that had been 
excited in Bethlem Gabor's mind, 
e rather 
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rather declined, than augmented; but 
I was very far from being aware of 
the degree in which, as I afterwards 
found, this ſentiment had relapſed 
into its oppoſite. It ſeems, I inflicted 
on him a daily torture, by my daily 
efforts for the diſſemination of happi- 
neſs. Of theſe he had not been at 
firſt completely aware. His mind 
had been too much abſorbed in its. 
own feelings. to attend very diſtinctly 
to any thing I did, unleſs it were 
done in his preſence. But, in pro- 
portion as I ſoothed his ſorrows, and 
made him. my confident, the film was 
removed; and all that he ſaw had the 
peculiar. misfortune to excite at once 
Ris contempt and his rage. The 
finiſhing ſtroke that I gave to the ani- 
moſity which,. unknown to me, was. 
now brooding and engendering in his 
un., conſiſted in my beſtowing an 

86 important 
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| important benefit upon one, againſt 
5 whom he had entertained a long and 


eternal feud. 
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Writ Bethlem Gabor every day 
became more confirmed in his antipa- 
thy againſt me, I repoſed in him an 
unſuſpecting confidence, a confidence 


more extenſive than I had, ſince the 


ſingular and fatal acquiſition I had 
made, repoſed in any other man. 
Frequently for a conſiderable time to- 
gether he reſided under my roof; fre- 
quently we went forth together in 


thoſe excurſions which either my pro- 
jects or his views rendered it neceſſary 
for us to make. In his character of a 


nobleman of great conſideration in bis 


native country, he was now riſing like 
a phœnix from its aſhes. His caſtles 


Were 
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were repairing ; his property was re- 

ſtored; the liſt of his retainers daily 
became more numerous; he revived 
and carefully recruited the martial 
band, which, in the firſt exacerbations. 
of his deſpair, he had diſmiſſed from 
his ſervice. My purſe and all that I 
had were his; he never made a demand 
upon me that I did not inſtantly 
fupply; I reaped a particular plea- 
fure from the largeneſs and frequency 
of his requiſitions ; there was nothing 
for which I was more anxious, than to 
bind him to me in indiſſoluble ties of 
gratitude and affection. 

Little, alas! did I ati thi 
compound of tenderneſs and ferocity, 
of deciſiveneſs and inſerutability, with. 
which: I was now concerned, My 
friend, ſuch I eſteemed him, had | 
been abſent ſome time; I expected his 
return to wy relidence at Buda; and,. 

anxious. 
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anxious to pay him every mark of 
attention and reſpect, I ſet out to 
meet him. It was ſcarcely ſafe, dur- 
ing the exiſting hoſtilities between the 
Auſtrians and the Turks, to travel 
any where without a guard; I had 
the precaution in the preſent inſtance 
to take with me an attendance of _ 
twenty men. 

It was after having pain of a 
flight and early dinner that I ſet out 
on my excurſion. The ſeaſon was re- 
markably fine, and the air genial and 
balſamic. I ſcarcely ever commenced 
any tour with more agreeable ſenfa- 
tions. The harveſt was already ripe; 
and, as 1 paſſed along, I ſaw reapers 
from time to time entering upon the 
firſt eſſay of their intereſting occupa- 
tion. I felt that I had at length fur- 
mounted one of thoſe difficulties, with 
which I had been ſo ſtrongly affailed, 


and 
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and to which I had refuſed to yield. 
If I were not free from apprehenſions 


from the arbitrary nature of the go- 


vernment under which I lived, I be- 


lieved however that I had nothing 


further to dread from the miſconſtruc- 
tion and animoſity of the nation I 


preſerved. My anxiety as to whether 


I ſhould be able to ſubſtantiate the 
benefit I had ſought to confer, was 


at an end; and 1 had little doubt 


that, with the plenteous crops which 
were on the point of being gathered, 


my popularity would return, and the 
gratitude of my clients become more 


ardent than ever. It was a delicious 


enjoyment that I now. experienced; 

the pleaſures that the eye unavoidably 
takes in from the ſpectacle of a luxu- 
riant autumn, became blended in my 
mind with the ideas of famine put to 
Right, my own n vindicated, 


and 
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and the benevolent purpoſes realiſed, 


the proſecution of which had coſt me 


ſo profound a heart-ache. 
We at length paſſed the lines of the 


ſoldiers planted for the defence of the 


ſoil againſt the depredationg of the 


enemy. I had calculated that I ſhould 


meet my gueſt a few leagues from Buda; 
I was deceived in my eſtimate. - The 


day however of his arrival was fixed, 


I could. not be miſtaken in his route; 
I refolved not to turn back without 


meeting him. The road I took led 
upon the borders of that part of Hun- 


gary which owned the Auftrian yoke; 


the ſhades of night were faſt gathering 


round us, and we heard at a diſtance 


the alarm-guns and the drums of the 


enemy, I was not however a novice 


in the appearances of a country, the 


ſeat of military excurſions and war; 
and, if my mind were. not wholly free 
from perturbation and uncertainty, I 


at. 
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at leaſt reſolved not to be turned aſide 
from my purpoſe. We travelled two 

hours longer; ſtill no notice of the ap- 

proach of Bethlem Gabor. At length 

a queſtion was ſtarted whether we were 

fill in the right road, and J thought 

it adviſable to hold a ſort of council of 

war to deliberate reſpecting our fur- 

ther proceedings. Having aſſembled ” 
my attendants for that purpoſe, Iwas 
now firſt ſtruck with the apprehenſions 
and timidiry which they unanimouſly 

betrayed. They had been drawn out 

rather for ſhow, and to keep accidental 

ſtragglers in awe, than with the ex 
pectation of actual ſervice. I became 

ſenfible that nothing was to be hoped 
from their refiſtance in the event of an 
action; and the utmoſt I could aim at 

was in the mean time to hold them to- 1 
gether by the ſentiment of a common 

danger, n ee 
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Gabor had been prevented by ſome 


ing his appointment. Scarcely had 
we faced about, before we heard a 


neſs of our horſes. I however charged 
my people to keep together, and not 


was mounted upon an excellent 
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I was reſolved to return; I began 
to be apprehenſive that Bethlem 


unexpected occurrence from obſerv- 


body of cavalry approaching us. 1 
called to my party to halt. I ſoon diſ- 
cerned,” from ſymptoms not difficult to 
be remarked by a carefu] obſerver, 
that the party at hand was compoſed of 
Auſtro-Hungarians. We had every 
thing to fear from them. I held my- 
ſelf bound under theſe circumſtances 
firſt to make experiment of the fleet- 


to ſuffer the enemy, by means of our 
inadvertence and folly, to make an 
eaſy prize of us one after another. In 
a ſhort time I found that our purſuers 
ſenſibly gained ground upon us. I 


ben | 
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beaſt, and could eaſily have rode away 


from my troop, while they would bave 


been placed as a fort of intercepting _ 


object between me and the enemy. 
But I had too much of a military ſpirit 
not inſtantly to reject fo inglorious an 
expedient. I called a ſecond time 
to my attendants to halt. I judged 


that. the. party of our antagoniſts was 
leſs numerous than ours. I was cons 


vinced that our common ſafety depend. 
ed upon our concerted reſiſtance. 
Filled with the gallantry that my fi 
tuation inſpired, I did not perceive, 


till it was too late, that my preſent call 
to halt was attended to by few; even 


thoſe few rather hung back, divided 
between apprehenſion and fhame. 
J was the foremoſt, and, before I was 
aware, I found myſelf, through the 
means of the darkneſs, envelop- 
ed by the enemy. From my ap- 


maſter, 


pearance they judged that I was the 
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maſter, and the reſt. my attendants : 


they contented themſelves therefore 
with the prize they had made, and 
did not give themſelves the trouble to 
purſue the fugitives. They eagerly 


enquired of me who I was; and, com- 


paring my anſwers with various cir- 
cumſtances which rumour had brought 


to their ear, they eaſily concluded that 


I was the rich ſtranger of Buda. The 
character they had heard of me did not 
produce in theſe freebooters any ſenti- 
ments of forbearance -or demonſtrations 
of reſpect; the only point about which 
perſons of their habits were concerned, 
was how they ſhould make the greateſt 


advantage of what the fortune of war 


had thrown in their way. 
While they were conſulting, a Var 


rious expedients were ſtarted by one 
and another for this purpoſe, a ſecond 
alarm was given, and one of the party 


being diſpatched to reconnoitre, pre- 
ſentiy 


\ 
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the perſons approaching were horſe- 
men of the enemy, and that they 
amounted, as he gueſſed, to forty in 
number. Upon this information the 
7 1 | ; party whoſe priſoner J was agreed to 


3 
a 


Wi winding in the road, I flackened all 
. Y at once the pace of my horſe without 
Yi being obſerved by my companions, 
| who, 
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[ . ſently returned with intelligence, that 


= return with all expedition by the 
WI way they had come, and command- 
=. ed me upon pain of death to proceed 
1 | in their company, This menace had 
{1 ö not the effect to deprive me of cou- 
i Y rage or preſence of mind; and I eaſily 
1 48 conceived that the readieſt way to de- 
1 I ; liver myſelf from my embarraſſment 
* would be to join at the firit oppor- 
{i j | tunity the band of Turco-Hungarians, 
- whoſe approach had occaſioned our 

j f | ſudden retreat. The darkneſs of the 
{| | | night was favourable to my purpole ; 
| | BY and, taking advantage of a ſudden 
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who, as the enemy approached, had 
now their thoughts almoſt wholly in- 


tent upon the ſafety of their retreat. 
They paſſed me; and I no ſooner per- 
' ceived that to be the caſe, than, co- 


vered from their obſervation by the in- 
tervening incloſure, I turned my horſe, 
and gradually, as my diſtance from my 


keepers increafed, urged him to a ful- 
lep/ ſpeed. It was not long before I 


came vp with the band which had pro- 


duced our alarm; and hailing them 
with the acclamation, Long live the 


mighty ſultan ! was without difficulty 
admitted into their troop. I inſtantly 


underſtood to my great joy that this 


was the party of Bethlem Gabor that I 


dad come out to meet. 


He received me with much cor- 


diality, and ſeemed greatly rejoiced 


that fortune had made him the inſtru- 


ment of my reſcue. He propoſed how- 


ever that, having met on the road, I 


ſhould 
2 


— 
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ſhould now, inſtead of proceeding to Bu- 


da, return with him to his northern caſtle, 


from which our diſtance was ſcarcely 


greater than from the metropolis. The 


propoſal was ſuch as I had not expect- 


ed, nor could I well comprehend the 
purpoſe with which it was made. But 
the habitual demeanour of Bethlem 


Gabor neither accorded with his mi- 


nutely aſſigning a reason for what 
he did, nor was calculated to encourage 
enquiry in another. I ſaw no material 


| objection, and therefore felt little fcru- 


ple in yielding to his deſires. Our 


brief conſultation on this point paſſed 


at ſome little diſtance from the reſt af 
the troop. 


When the morning broke, -the Giſt 
thing that excited my attention was 


the appearance of his followers. They 


were full forty in number, well mount- 
ed, of a large.and athletic figure, with 


| * faces, immenſe Whiſkers and 


; 1 a fe- 
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a ferocious countenance. I thought 1 
had never ſeen ſo tremendous a band. 
To me they were every one of them 
ſtrangers ; of all the perſons that ſur- 


rounded me, the only one of whom .I 


had the ſlighteſt knowledge was Beth- 
lem Gabor himſelf, I know not why 


it was, but I no ſooner beheld my fitua- 


tion than I was ſtruck with alarm. I 


ſaw myſelf completely in the power of | 
a man who three months before was 


ignorant even of my exiſtence. I had 


not a ſingle attendant of my own, not 


an individual with me over whom I had 
perſonal authority or command. I had 
no reaſon to diſtruſt my hoſt ; towards 


me his demeanour had ever been frank, | 
confidential and manly; I had every 


imaginable claim upon his generolity 


and his gratitude. But our ſenſes are 
often the maſters of our mind, and rea- 
fon vainly oppoſes. itſelf to the liveli- 
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neſs of their impreſſions. Every time 
that I lifted my eyes, and ſaw myfelf 
hemmed. in by theſe barbarians, my 
heart ſeemed involuntarily to fail me. 
Bethlem Gabor too appeared to neglect 
me; he had never ſhown himſelf ſo 
little obliging and attentive as at this 
moment; and, aided by the reſt of the 
ſcene, I thought I had never beheld 
him ſo deformed or fo tremendous. I 
| was more than half inclined to with my- 
ſelf again a priſoner with the Auſtrians. 
When we arrived at the caftle, we 
were all of us fatigued and hungry; we 
had roamed during the whole night. 
A repaſt was prepared; we ſat down to 
' partake of it. Excuſe me, faid Bethlem 
Gabor in a low voice as he paſſed me, 
that I this night offer you the fare of a 
foldier; to-morrow you ſhall be accem- 
modated in a different manner. The 
words were innocent; the proceeding 
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natural; but there was a myſterious 


gloom, at leaſt as I thought, in the 


tone in which he ſpoke, that elec- 


trified me. The hall in which we 


ſupped was ſpacious and lofty ; tHe 
naked walls and rafters were im- 
browned with age. Though it was 


day-break as we entered, the windows 


were ſtill darkened, and-the apartment 
was illuminated only by the partial 
glare of lamps depending from the roof. 
As I fat at table with the troop- of my 


- hoft, I appeared to myſelf as if inclofed 


in a cavern of banditti. Though ex- 
cellent partiſans, ſkilful in execution, 
and perfect in their diſcipline, they 
were unpoliſhed in their manners and 
brutal in their converſation. I had 
been inured from infancy to all the 


refinement that the age in which I 


lived had any where to boaſt; and, 
amidſt the various evils I had ſuffered, 
that of being aſſociated with the vul- 

H2 gar 
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gar and the baſe had never preſented. 
Itſelf, While they uttered, now a 
loathſome jeſt, and now a ſanguinary 
ejaculation, I became aſhamed of my 
ſpecies, and the pride of manhood pe- 
riſhed within me. They however paid 
little attention either to my feelings or 
my perſon ; and, accuſtomed as I had 
been whether with friends, or enemies 
to be regarded as of ſome importance, I 
found myſelf unaccountably and ſud- 
denly dwindled into a cypher. I felt 
it like areleaſe from the ſtate of a galley- 
ſlave, when Bethlem Gabor propoſed 
that we ſhould break up our me 
and retire to reſt. 


9 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 


A SUCCESSION of gloomy thoughts 
revolved in my mind for ſome time 
after I was left to myſelf.” I was 
however overcome with fatigue, and, 
after an interval of harraſſing medita- 
tions, inſenſibly fell aſleep. I was 
awaked after some hours' repoſe, by the 
preſence of Bethlem Gabor ſtanding by 
the fide of my couch. He invited 
me to riſe, and, when I had attired my- 
ſelf, ſtarted the plan of our viſiting to- 
gether the various apartments of the 
caſtle, a ſmall part of which only had 
been ſeen by me when I was laſt at this 
place. Among other things, he told 
me, there was a ſubterranean of moſt 
wonderful extent, interſperſed with a 

3-9 variety 
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variety of cells and lurking places, of 
which no man had to his knowledge 
ever aſcertained the number. | 
The fame dreary complexion of 
thought followed me to day, which 
had been firſt produced in me upon 
my reception into the troop of Bethlem 
Gabor the preceding night. My ſen- 
ſations were of the moſt depreſſing and 
diſcomfiting nature ; I felt as if I were 
the flave of ſome dark, myſterious ty- 
rant, and dragged along ſupinely 
wherever he motioned me to go. I 
taſked myſelf ſeriouſly ; I reaſoned with 
myſelf. I felt that it was no idle and 
every-day part that I was called to ſuſ- 
tain, and I reſolved that I would not 
be ruined by my own inactivity and 
cowardice. Yet, when I examined 
he queſtion diſpaſſionately, I could 
not find that I had any occaſion for 
courage, and I confeſſed that it was not 
leſs cenſurable, to diſcoyer a uſeleſs 
92 ſpirit 
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ſpirit of miſtruſt and defiance, than 
to deſert one's preſervation where re- 
ſiſtance was demanded. What reaſon 
had I to ſuſpect a man between whom 
and myſelf there had prevailed ſo much 
mutual confidence? None, none, I re- 
plied, but the cauſeleſs and ſuperſti- 
tious miſgivings of my own mind! 
Even if I had ground to diſtruſt him, 
what remedy had J againſt his ill faith, 
placed as I was in the midſt of his 
own domains, and ſurrounded by men 
devoted to his ſervice? To difcover 
apprehenſion under ſuch circumſtances, 
was to excite animoſity.— Theſe rea- 
ſonings particularly occurred to my 
mind, as I ftood waiting for the torch, 
which he had himſelf gone to-procure 
that he might attend me to the ſubter- 
ranean caverns.— I had as yet ſeen no 
one, fince we broke up from our 
nightly repaſt, but my hoſt, We will 

H 4 break- 
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breakfaſt, ſaid he, when we return from 

viewing theſe curioſities. 
We crept along a ſucceſſion of dark 
and gloomy vaults, almoſt in' filence: 
Bethlem Gabor, though he led me on, 
and diſcharged the office of a guide, 
ſeemed to have ſmall inclination to 
aſſume that of an interpreter. This 
was ſufficiently in uniſon with his or- 
dinary character to have little claim to 
excite furpriſe. Yet the reader will 
not on reflection greatly wonder that 
my preſent ſituation was far from 
agreeable. I was alone in paſſages 
which, to judge from any diſcoverable 
token, you would ſcarcely imagine had 
for ages been trod by a human creature. 
The voice was loſt amidſt the damps of 
theſe immenſe caverns, nor was it poſ- 
ſible by any exertion to call the hand 
of man to your aid. My guide was an 
individual whom calamity had prompt - | | 
ed to quarrel with the world; of 1 
ſtrong | 
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ſtrong feelings indeed, of capacious 
thought ; but rugged, ferocious, brutal, 
and inacceſſible to prayer. I had choſen 
him for my protector and ally; I had 
never interided to put myſelf in his 


power. There was a myſtery in his 


carriage, a ſomething not to be ex- 
plained, a ſhell that no human forces 
could penetrate, that was mortal to 


confidence, and gn quail the 
ſtouteſt. 

I thought there Won Meth Gai to 
our pilgrimage. At length we came 
to a ſtrong door, croſs-barred and ſe- 


cured with a frame of iron. Bethlem 


Gabor unlocked it. We had no 


ſooner, entered, than it impetuouſly 
cloſed behind us. What is that? 
ſaid I, ſtartled at the loudneſs of the 
report. Come on, cried my hoſt; it 
is only the wine 
caverns : the ſpring-bolt is ſhot, but 1 
have the key in my hand At the op- 
polite end of the apartment was ano. 
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ther door with an aſcent of five ſteps 


leading to it. Bethlem Gabor unlock- 
ed that alſo, and then faced about with 


the torch in his hand: I was cloſe be- 


hind him. Stay where you are! faid 
he with a furious accent, and thruſt me 
violently from him. The violence was 


unexpected: I ſtaggered from the top 


of the ſteps to the bottom. This door 
cloſed with as loud a report as the 


other; Bethlem Gabor e; = 
was left in darkneſs. 


For an inſtant I doubted whether 
the ſituation in which I thus found 
myſelf were the reſult of defign or of 
accident. The ſhutting of the door 
might be aſcribed to the latter: the 


action however and the words of my 
phuoſt did not admit of that interpreta- 


tion. 1 ſtood potions, aſtoniſhed, 


he creature of a — Yeſterday I 
PpPeooſſeſſed unbounded treaſures, and the 
: hearts 
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hearts of the whole Turco-Hungarian 4 


nation. Yeſterday, as I rode forth on 
this fatal excurſion, I beheld the food 
of a mighty people, mature for con- 


ſumption, and the growth of my exer- 
tions; and it will not be thought ſur- 


priſing that my heart leaped within me 
at the ſight, Who would not have 
envied the unparalleled eminence at 
which I had arrived? My triumphs 
were attended with no melancholy ex- 
ceptions to damp their joy, They were 
the children of no intrigue ; they were 
manly, frank, ingenuous and honour- 
able. My laurels were ſtained with 
no drop of blood, were tarniſhed with 


no tears of the widow and the orphan, 


How much more noble to reſcue man- 
kind from famine and death, than to 
violate the honeſt pride of their nature 
with the hibition of vitories and 

trophies! a. 
Yet, truly conſidered, there was no- 
II 6 thing 
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thing abrupt in the reverſe under which 
I was now ſuffering. The whole was 
a chain, every link of which was in- 
diſſolubly connected from one end to 
the other. My attempt to reſcue a peo- 
ple from the horrors of famine neceſſa- 
rily expoſed me to unfavourable | ac- 
cidents and miſconſtruction. It in- 
evitably led to my application to the 
government for its aid. It could not 
fail to excite the alarms and jealouſies 
of government as to the tendency of 
my proceedings. By exhibiting me as 


the poſſeſſor of immenſe wealth, with 


very limited means for the protection 
of that wealth, it marked me a prey 
to a rapacious viceroy or his more 
deſpotic maſter. When I became ſen- 
ſible of the precarious ſituation in 
which I ſtood towards the powers of 
the ſtate, could I have fallen upon a 
more natural expedient, f zan the en- 
deavour to cover myſelf with the ſhield 
of 
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of friendſhip and gratitude in the per- 
ſon of one of its nobles? But this ex- 
pedient would almoſt infallibly guide 
to the placing myſelf ſooner or later in 
the power of the man whoſe friend- 
ſhip I ſought. I had done fo, and this 
was the termination of my views and 
p zu 2077 1057 ; 

1 now. well underſtood the nw 
of that inattention and neglect with 
which Bethlem Gabor had treated me 
the preceding evening, the uneaſineſs 
reſulting from which I had blamed 


in myſelf at the time, as the dictate of 


weakneſs and unworthy ſuſpicion.  Yeſ- 
terday I had been placed under the 
ſafeguard of a nation; every man in 
Buda and its environs was familiar with 
my perſon; every man would have 
been ready almoſt to ſacrifice his life 


| to procure my ſafety. Now I was far 
from the ſcene of my philanthropical 


exertions; no one in the troop of Beth: 
| lem 
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tem Gabor knew who I was; he had 
appeared to treat. me the preceding 


evening with indifference and con- 
tempt; if they ſaw me no more, 


no curioſity would by that circum- 
ſtance be excited in their minds. 
My clients en the other hand in the 
vicinity of the metropolis, however 
great an intereſt they might take in my 
fortune, had no clue that could lead 


them to the knowledge of it. They 
muft ſuppoſe me a priſoner with the 
Auſtrians, or that I had been killed in 


reſiſting to become their priſoner. I 


was cut off from all aſſiſtance and diſ- 
covery, and left as much in the power 
of my treacherous ally, as if I had been 
alone with him, oppreſſed with the ut- 
moſt diſparity of perſonal force, in the 


remoteſt iſhand of the Pacific Ocean. 


Such were the reflections that early 


ſuggeſted themſelves to my mind in the 


ſolitude and darkneſs in which I was 


thus 
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thus unexpectedly involved. Mean- 
while one tedious hour ſucceeded to 
another, and I remained unintruded on 
and unnoticed. I could form no con- 
jecture as to the object oſ Bethlem 
Gabor in the atrocious perfidy he had 


committed. Could he have any re- 


ſentment againſt me, and did he medi- 
tate revenge? He had received from 
me nothing but benefits. Did he em- 
ploy reſtraint on my perſon as the 
means of extortion ? I could not con- 
ceive that he could have any clue lead- 
ing him to the diſcovery of my grand 


ſecret; and, ſhort of this, my bounties 


had been fo exuberant, as, I imagined, 


left him nothing to wiſh. In this wil 


derneſs of conjecture I however fixed 
upon extortion as a motive leſs incre- 
dible than revenge. 1 impatiently 


waited, till the appearance of my ty- 


rant ſhould free me from ſome part of 


He 
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He did not appear. In the mean 
time I was in a condition feeble and 
exhauſted. The exerciſe of yeſterday, F 
the hourly-baffle d expectation of meet- 4 
ing him whom I had called my friend, 3 
the alternation of being firſt taken pri- 
ſoner and afterwards refcued, had ex- 
tremely fatigued me. We had travelled 
during the whole night. Yet the un- | 
accountable dejection of mind under 6 
which I laboured on our arrival at 
Bethlem-Gabor's caſtle, had prevented 
me from, taking almoſt any ſhare in the 
coarſe repaſt that had then been ſet be- 
fore us. The entrance of my hoſt in 
the morning had rendered my ſlumbers 
ſhort. As I followed him to my dun- 
geon unconſcious whither I went, my 
limbs ached, and my heart ached ſtill - 
more. I was ill prepared for a faſt of 
thirty-ſix hours which the brutality of 
my jailor inflicted upon me. After 
having long expected him in vain, I 
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gave myſelf up to deſpair. What a 
termination of life for him who poſſeſſed 


the philoſopher's ſtone ! 


I cannot do juſtice to the. abe 
that now took poſſeſſion of my mind. 
It was not the deadly calm of deſpair, 
for J ſtill expected every moment when 


Bethlem Gabor would appear. I be- 


lieved that he would, and I believed 
that he would not, leave me to periſh: 
J liſtened with-eager attention to every 
ſound, and my ſoul floated on the howl- 


ing winds. In vain! nothing came of 


it; there was no alteration in the ſound; 
or only thoſe viciſſitudes to which the 
howling of the wind is unavoidably 
ſubject. I then turned away in anguiſh 
I curſed; I ſtamped with my feet; I 
ſmote my forehead with my cloſed 


hand; I tore my hair. Anon another 


ſound arreſted my attention ; it was a 


different howling ; it ſeemed to be like 
a human voice; my fancy created to 


me 
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me the tread of a human foot. 1 


likened with more intentneſs of ſoul 
than ever. It was again in vain ! 

No, no; he will not come; he will 
never come. Why ſhould I agitate 
myſelf to no purpoſe? Let me lie 
down and die !—I reaſoned with my- 


ſelf. Why ſhould I wiſh to live? I 


am nothing to any human being: I 
am alone in the boundleſs univerſe; I 
have no tie to exiſtence. St.- Leon 
has no wife ; St. Leon has no child; he 


has neither connection nor friend in 
the world. Even in this wretched vi- 


ſion of the philoſopher's ſtone, have 1 


not tried it enough? have I any hopes 


from it? is it not time that I ſhould 
throw away that and exiſtence together? 


My meditations were ineffectual. I 


fuppoſe it is the cafe with all men thus 
violently thruſt out of life in the full 
poſſeſſion of their faculties; I know it 


was the caſe with me; the more 
| | preremptory 


WF 5 — 
r 1 : 
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preremptory was my ſummoner, the 


more obſtinately I clung to the worth- 


leſs toy. „ 
At length I laid myſelf down on the 


floor; and, if I occaſionally liſtened, 
I no longer ran to the walls and the 


doors to catch the uncertain - ſounds. 


The gnawings I now felt within 
were intolerable, They were at one 
period ſo ſevere, that I can compare 
them to nothing, but the ſenſation 


of having ſwallowed a glowing ember. 


Afterwards, the weakneſs of nature 


would no longer feed this excruciating 
pain, and it ſubſided into a ſtarting 
and convulſive throb ; the pain was 


diverſified with intervals of a death- 
like and inſupportable ſickneſs— But, 


no; I will not attempt to deſcribe the 


horrors of hunger ſublimed by de- 
ſpair, where the torture of the mind 
gives new pungency and uproar to the 
corporeal anguiſh, The image, as it 

| now 
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now preſents itſelf to my recollection, 
is too dreadful. = 
At laſt I ſunk into a ſtate of inſenſi- 
bility; and the agony I had ſuffered 
ſeemed drawn to its final cloſe. The 
buſy turmoil, the feveriſh dream of 
human exiſtence was at an end. I ſhut 
my eyes, and I believed I ſhould __ 
them no more, 


- : 
? 5 | [ 
CHAP. VIII. 


How long I endured this ſuſpenſion 
of the vital faculties I cannot tell. The 
next imprefſion on my ſenſorium, ſub- 
ſequent to thoſe I have deſcribed, was 
a fort of external twitching and violence 
that ſeemed to perſecute me. It was an 
importunity from which I felt deſirous 
to eſcape; I longed to be undiſturbed 
and at reſt. The intruder on my quiet 
would not leave me; and I at length 
rouſed myſelf as if to put away my 
cauſe of moleſtation. My thoughts 
were all confounded and obſcure; 1 
knew not where, I could ſcarcely be 
ſaid to know who, I was. A little 
more effort brought with it a further 
C̃Capacity of perception; I ſaw before 
is 3 5 | a me, 
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me, what was now the chief object of 
my mortal averſion, the figure of Beth- 
lem Gabor. It was ſome time longer, 
before I became aware that he had been 
employed in taking up my apparent 
lifeleſs corpſe, placing it on a ſtone- 
bench in the fide of the cave, and 
chaining it to the wall. He obferved 
the motions that indicated in me re- 
turning life; he remarked the ſtare of 
my glaſſy and rayleſs eyes; he now 
fpoke with a ſtern and unpitying 
voice. There is food; there is a light; 
eat! Having thus ſaid, he left me. 
What a cruel and remorſeleſs treat- 
ment! He cared not for my life; he 


diſdained to make the flighteſt exertion 


to reftore me; he left it to chance 


whether I ſhould revive or periſh. The 


figure of a dying man that I preſented, 
did not make one fibre of his boſom. 


bend or quiver. 


I revived; I ate, By degrees I re- 
covered 
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covered from the deadly languor which 


had invaded my ſenſes. In about 


twelve hours longer Bethlem Gabor re- 
turned with a new fupply of ſuſtenance. 
I was now ſtrong enough to be able to 
converſe with him. I heard the heavy 
ſound of opening locks and removing 


| bolts before he entered, and I ſummon- 


ed my faculties to expoſtulate with him. 
Why am LI here? What is the mean- 
ing of the unworthy way in which you 
treat me ? 
It is,—he regarded me with a. trucu- 
lent aſpect, as if he would pierce 


through my heart, —becauſe 1 hate 
you! 


Lou hate 3 Good God, is it oh 
ſible ? What evil have I done to you? 
What good have I not done you? What 
ſupplies have I refuſed you ? What oc- 


caſions have I neglected of ftudying 


your advantage, your intereſt and your 
honour? If thus your hatred is pur- 
_ chaſed, 
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chaſed, how ſhall that man demean 
himſelf who is to purchaſe your love? 
Oh, think not my hatred idle or ca- 
pricious! Heaven knows, I would have 
refrained from hating you, if I had been 
able; I ſtruggled againſt it with all 
the energies of my ſoul. But you have 
committed towards me the moſt mor- 
tal offences that man ever endured: 
There is an antipathy between your na- 
ture and mine, that all the menſtruums 


in the world could never bring to co- 


aleſce. 

Eternal Providence! and what is the 
ſource of this antipathy? —_ 

And do you profeſs ignorance ? Have 
you not gone on day after day with the 
full conſciouſneſs and will to. torment 
me? Have I not warned you, and ex- 
poſtulated with you times without 
number.. to 

Of what have you warned me? 
I hate mankind. I was not born to 
yo: I. hate 

I 


0 
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hate them. I have no native obliquity 


of character. I have no diabolical ma- 
liciouſneſs of conſtitution. But they 
have forced me to hate them, and the 
debt of abhorrence ſhall be amply - 
paid. | To 

I loved as never mortal loved. No 
human heart was ever ſo deyoted, and 
centred, and enveloped. in the kindly 
affections of family and parentage as 


mine has been. Was not my. wife, 


were not my children murdered ? When 
I came home to feaſt my eyes, and 
tranquilliſe my ſoul with the fight of 


them, did I not find all waſte and de- 


ſolation? Did I not find their bodies 
naked, pale, disfigured with wounds 
plunged in blood, and already putrid! 1 
This was the welcome I looked for! 


This was the object I fo ſpeeded to ſee! 


No, never was a moment like that! 
My whole nature was changed in an 


inſtant. My eyes were blaſted and 
+ FOL; IV. 3 dried 
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dried to een My blood froze in my 45 
well ſtored veins. I have no longer 1 
delight but in human miſ erg. 
My revenge is not . this | 
was not the act of individuals. All 
men, in the place of theſe murderers, 
would have done as they did. They 
are in a league together. Human pity F 
and forbearance never had a harbour | 3 1 
but in my breaſt ; and I have now ab- 
jured them. With ſomething more of 
inwrought vigour and energy, I will 
become like to my brethren. All 
men are excited by the fame motives, 
urged by the ſame temptations, in- 
fluenced by the ſame inducements. 
Why ſhould I attempt a futile diſtinc- 
tion, when nature had made none? 
All men bear the ſame figure; I can- 
not view the human figure without a 
torture the moſt Saba. ö 
I always knew, anſwered I, your ge- 
neral hatred of mankind ; 3 but your 
—— ik manners 
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other our mutual ſorrows; with you, 
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manners and your behaviour perſuaded 


me that you med n me m the e- 
neral- cenſure. 5 47 


I wiſhed to do ſo; you . ha at- 
tempt impoſſible. You told me, that 
you had ſuffered the ſame misfortunes 


which I had, that you, by the injuſtice 


and perſecutions of men, had alfo loſt 
your wife and your children. I hailed _ 
you as a brother; in my heart I ſwore 
to you eternal friendſhip; J ſaid, we 
will carry on this holy warfare to- 
We communicated to each 


and you, only, I. {Fong e of 
conſolation, -::..:.7 7} 54; : 


Soon I. ono. my. refine. In- 


ſtead of, like me, ſeeking occaſions of 


glorious miſchief and vengeance, you 


took upon yourſelf to be the benefac- 


tor and parent of mankind. What. 


vocation had you to the taſk? With 


the ſpirit of a ſlave who, the more he 
3 - If 
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is beaten, becomes the more ſervile 


and ſubmiſſive, you remunerated inju- 
ries with benefits. I found that there 


was not within you one atom of ge- 
nerous ſentiment, one honeſt glow of 


fervent indignation. Chicken-hearted 


wretch! poor, ſoulleſs poltroon ! to 


ſay the beſt of you, to your inſenſate 


heart it was the ſame whether you 
were treated with reverence or ſcorn. 
I ſaw you hunted, hooted at and 


purſued by the people you fed; you 


held on your courſe and fed them ſtill. 
J was compelled to witnefs or to hear 
of your ſenſeleſs liberalities every day 
I lived. Could I ſubmit to this tor- 
ment; and not endeavour to remove 
it? IJ hate the man in whom kindneſs 


produces no reſponſive affection, and 


injuſtice no ſwell, no glow of reſent- 


ment. I hated you the more be- 


cauſe, having ſuffered what I had fuf- 


fered, your feelings and conduct on 


the 


7.5 


eternal war. 


178 
the oceaſion have been the reverſe: of 
mine. Your character, I thank God 
is of all beings. the Wer e t 
that of Bethlem Gabor. 7 


— At length you filled up e weafure 
of the various thwartings with which 


you daily inſulted me. There was 
one native of Hungary between whom 
aud me there ſubſiſted an open and 
I relate in no human ear 
the cauſe of my animoſity to that man. 
Suffice it, that it was deep, immea- 


furable, inexpiable. With a refine- 
ment of cruekty and inſult difficult t6 


conceive, you chofe that man for one 


of the objects of your beneficence. 


Would I conſent to fee my name 


joined in penfion-liſt- with my mortal 
enemy? The injury you inflicted on 


me would have been leſs if you had 
ſtabbed me to the heart. Leſs?" That 
would have been a bleſſing. I impoſe 
on myſelf the taſk of living for my re- 
: Es venge: 
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venge: but never ſhall: I. deem that 
man my foe, Who ſhould rid me of all 
this tumult of paſſions, and this inſup- 
portable load of exiſtence together. 
Lou have heard my motives; ; You 
may wonder at, you may - cenſure 
them: but they are human I have 
nothing further to ſay to you now: 
you have no need to recur to expoſtu- 
lation; expoſtulation never moved the 
heart of Bethlem abo. een 
you ſhall hear more | 
Thus ſpeaking, he left me; Fang 1 
maſt. confeſs,” with whatever diſgrace 
to my ſagacity, he opened upon me a 
new world. I conceived not, till 
now, the 1 ſuſpicion of what 
had been labouring in his boſom. 
Amidſt all my experience of the varie- 
ties of human character, this was a 
ſpecies that had never fallen under my 
obſervation before. What a painful 
and mortifying occurrence 1s it in 
human 
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| human life, when we have lived with 


a man from day to day, when we have 


converſed with him familiarly and ſeen 


him in all the changes of circumſtance, 
and when we flatter ourſelves we have 
penetrated all the. receſſes of his heart, 
ſuddenly ta ſtart upon ſomething por- 
tentous that brooded 'there, of which 
to that moment we had not the light- 
eſt ſuſpicion! I am not the only indi- 
vidual to whom this event Has: occur- 
el? $5 8 N 
In a ſubſequent viſit of Bethlem 
Gabor to my cell (for he only attend- 
ed me with proviſions; he would in- 


truſt the ſecret of my confinement to 
no other mortal), I intreated him to 


inform me with what intention he re- 
tained me a priſoner, and to fix a 
price on my ranſom. To this over- 
ture he appeared to. yield ſome degree 
of attention. Ile made no explicit 
anſwer, but aſked with an inquiſitive 
and ſeyere tone, in what manner I im- 
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agined I could procure money in my 
dungeon? 


Let us agree upon the terms, and 
fet me at large. You have never 


found me e and you ſhall not 


find me deceitful now. 


Do not hope I will conſent to that. 


I aſk you again, in what manner do 


you imagine you can Oe money in 


your dungeon? | 
I reflected for a moment. Liborty is 


ineffably ſweet ; and, whatever followed 


upon the preſent overture, I was deter- 


mined not to neglect the fainteſt proſ- 
pect that led to a termination of "oP 
confinement. 


There is, anſwered I. in my man- 


ſion at Buda, a cheſt which, if it can 


be brought to me hither, will enable 
me to ſupply your demands. I have 


the key in my cuſtody; and no key, 
but my own, will unlock the treaſure. 
Give me the key! replied Bethlem 


Gabor. 
No, 
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No, rejoined I, it is in my cuſtody ; 


it is not upon my perſon : J have taken 


care of that. No human band held 


touch it but my own. „en 


' And how can I APP 8 cheſt to 
be brought to you without riſking 8 


diſcovery of your ſituation, or that 1 


had a concern in your difappearance? 
Of that, faid I, judge for yourſelf: 
J have made a propoſition to you, and 


I have done enough. I will have no 
ſhare in the detail of its execution. 


Well, ſaid Bethlem Gabor after 


having ruminated a moment, the cheſt 


you ſhall have; I CEE dat De: 
fcribe it. | 5 


I deſcribed the cheſt, FO its ln 


min my houſe, with a minuteneſs that 
made miſtake impoſſible. 


* 1 * 
* — 3 
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After a conſiderable time it was 
brought to me. It was too bulky and 
ponderous to be introduced into my cell 
by a ſingle arm. But Bethlem Gabor, 
nt firſt cauſed me undonſoiouſiy to 
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ſwallow a powerful opiate, found no diffi- 
culty, either to conceal my perſon in the 
dark ſhadowws of this ragged ſubterrenean, 
or to cauſe ſome of his followers to place 
the cheſt within my reach, believing that 
they placed it.in a vacant apartment. I 
awoke, and found it at hand. I was : 
{ſecure that the lock was ſuch a one as 
could not-be forced ; but Lexamined the Y 
different ſurfaces, to fee whether vio- 
lence of any other ſort had been exerciſed 
on it. There were marks of damage, 
but not ſufficiently unequivocal to en- 
able me to form a certain judgment on 
this point. The cheſt contained, not gold, 
but the implements for making and 
faſhioning gold. Allowing for the diſ- 
tance from which it was brought, they 
appeared to be pretty exactly in the 
ſtate in which 1 left them. I had 
4 never placed much confidence in this 
| expedient for ſoftening the heart of 
43 Bethlem Gabor; but I perceived that 
= | it would ſerve at worſt to divert 
nel N my 
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my thoughts, and, by exciting in me 
ſome ſhare of expectation, might call 
off my attention from the miſeries of 


my preſent condition. Embracing 


the occaſions when I was moſt ſecure | 


againſt the intruſion of my jailor, I 
provided myſelf with the ſum that 
had been previouſſy agreed on be- 


tween us. My taſk being finiſhed, 1 


carefully diſplayed the produce of my 


labour, againſt che next time Bethlem 


Gabor ſhould viſit my cell. He 


viewed it with an air of ſullen and 


gloomy triumph; he removed it from 


the cave which was my habitation, to 
an apartment of this. ſubterraneous 
abode, little diſtant from my own. 
When he had concluded this employ- 


ment, it ſeemed to be a juſt inference 


that he was to give me my liberty. 


He did no ſuch thing. Without ut- 
tering a. word, hy cloſed the door of 

my cavern, locked it, and departed. - 
When Bethlem Gabor next entered 
FR.” T9 my 
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my cell, I reproached him with this, 


as with the breach of a ſolemn en- 
gagement. His firſt anſwer was an 


infernal laugh, expreſſive of deriſion, 


hard heartedneſs and contempt. By 
and by. however he condeſcended to 
explain himſelf more fully. 

I made no engagement, cried he, 
You talked of a ranſom, and I ſuffered 
you to talk. I made you no anſwer; 
I gave you no encouragement. ' Boy, I 
deceived. you not! No; though my 
heart pants for vengeance and for mi- 
ſery, I will never be guilty of treach- 
ery; I will break no engagements; I 


am a knight and a foldier. You have 


given me ten thouſand ducats ; ; what 
are ten thouſand dncats to me? Do 
you think I am uninformed of your 


no gold; its contents were erueibles, 

minerals, chymical preparations, and 
the tools of an artiſt. You are poſ- 
ſeſſed of the grand arcanum, the phi- 


— s 


ſegret? I opened your cheſt; I found 
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loſopher s ſhone. If I had a doubt of 
it before, the tranſaction oſ yeſterday 


converted conjecture into certainty. 
And did you ſuppoſe, idiot, driveller 


that you are, that I would take ten thou- 
ſand ducats in commutation for wealth 


Inexhauſtible ? ? No; 3 your are my prifon- 


er; and may chuſe in this infallible 
dilemma, whether you will remain 


my ſlave, to ſupply me daily reſources 


as I ſhall daily think proper to 


demand, or at once make over to me 5 
your whole myſtery, and place me in 


this reſpect on a level with yourſelf. | 


It was now my Part to be pero 


tory and firm. 
I refuſe, faid I, every part of your 


dilemma, and all that you can propoſe F 


to me. Do 700, talk of my d 


D 


ly edſotarces? Do you imagine that, 
ſhut, up in this dungeon, I will never- 
theleſs labour for your gratification ? 
Do. you believe that that gift, which 
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1 l as the inſtrument of my 


own happineſs and the benefit of 
mankind, ſhall be made the pledge of 
my perpetual impriſonment ? ? 


With regard to imparting to you 


the ſecret you ſuppoſe me to poſſeſs, 
. anſwer without heſitation, that, 


dearly as I prize liberty, and numer- 


ous as are the motives you may think 
I have to prize it, I will not purchaſe 
my liberty at that rate. I would 
rather ſpend the days of eternity in 
this cayern,” than comply with your 
propoſal. The gift of the philoſo- 
pher s ſtone, the moment a man poſ- 


feſſes it, purifies his mind from ſordid 


and ignoble inducements. The endow- 


ment which raiſes him ſo much above 


his ſpecies, makes him glory in his 
ſuperiority, and cheriſh his innocence, 
He cannot, if he would, mingle i in the 
low paſſions and Purſuits. of the ge- 
nerality of mankind. For myſelf, 1 
value too much the verdict of my own 
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heart, ever to allow myſelf to be in- 
fluenced in the main concerns of my 


exiſtence by menaces and compulſion. 


Beſide, this gift I received for holy 


and -beneficent purpoſes; to ſuch it 
is conſecrated ; and, if I ever impart 
it, I muſt ſele& its depoſitory with all 
the aſſiduity and penetration it is 
practicable: for me to exert. You I 


will henceforth benefit no more. You 


hate me; my diſapprobation of you 


is fixed and irrevocable. I weep. to 


think how much I have been deceived 


in you; I weep to think how many 


high and heroic qualities. in - your 
breaſt are now converted into malig- 


nity and venom.—You: the poſſeſſor 


of the philoſopher's ſtone !' You tell 


me, the ſole purſuit of the reſt of your 


life is revenge and human -miſery. 
What an image do you raiſe in my 
mind, if, with ſuch diſpoſitiens, you poſ- 
ſeſſed the means which the acquiſition 
of riches inexhauſtible would confer 


On 


. 
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on you? And do you believe that any 
conſideration on earth could induce 
me to realize ſuch an image? 

As you pleaſe, replied Bethlem Ga- 
bor indignantly. I have nothing to 
propoſe to you. Think you that, 
either as my enemy or my ſlave, and I 
hold you for both, I would deſcend 
to negociate with you? e I ſimply told 
you your ſituation. Yours be the con- 
ſequences of your wilfulneſs and folly ! 

One miſtake however that T ſee you 
make reſpecting my purpoſes I will 
remove. You ſeem to fuppoſe that, 
if you were to communicate ' to me 
your ſecret, I would then ſet you at 
liberty. No, by heavens! This cavern 
is your abode for ever. You fhall 
never go forth from it alive; and, 
when you are dead, here your fleſh 
ſhall moulder, and your ſkeleton ſhall 
reſt, as long as the world remains. Look 
round your walls! Enter fully into poſ- 
ſeſſion of your final home! I know that 


ol of 
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to keep you here and alive my priſoner, 


I muſt in a certain ſenſe impriſon my- 


ſelf. But at that I do not murmur. I 


ſhall have the gratification of beholding 


my foe, and ſeeing him daily wither in 
_ diſappointment. You with to be a fa- 
ther to the human race; and I ſhatt 


deem the ſcope of my mifanthropy al- 
moſt ſatisfied, while, in your feſtraint, 
I image myſelf as making the human 
race an orphan. Never ſhall Bethlem 
Gabor ſet at large a man of your unna- 


tural and gall- leſs diſpoſition, and your 
3 for the ee of _ ar 


Sour de Chatillon; 1 e not want i 
| your ſecret. It ſuffices that Tknow you 
poſſeſs it. Have I not yourſelf in my 


keeping? It will be more joy to me, 
rudely to iſſue my commands, and to 
ſee you complying with them in ſpite of 
the moſt heart-felt reluctance, than to 
poſſeſs the richeſt gift on earth in the 
fulleſt independence. Think you Beth- 
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lem Gabor i incompetent to tame the te- 
nant of this wretched cavern? Boy, you 


are my priſoner; ; you ſhall be my creature. 


I will humble you at my feet, and teach 


you to implore my bounty for the moſt 


| miſerable pittance. Look to it! You 


aw 


know your deſtiny ! Do not provoke my 
fury, without a foreſight of the conſe⸗ 
quences 2 

I will enter into little further detail 
of. this my wretched impriſonment in 
the wilds of Hungary. It was not de- 
ſtitute of its varieties; and I could, if I 
pleaſed, filla volume with the artifices and 


the violence of my gloomy ſuperintend- 
ent. I could fill volumes with the detail 


of the multiplied expedients, the furious 
menaces, the. gigantic ſtarts and rhap- 
ſodies of paſſion by which he alternately 


- urged me to compliance and conceſſion. 


But I will not. I will bring.to an end 
the hiſtory . of Bethlem Gabor; and 
then, having detailed the ſurpriſing 
events that. Immecualcly, followed it, 
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will cloſe.the page of St. Leon's hiſtory 


for ever. I ſtood like a rock. Shut out 


from all other gratifications, I at Jeaſt 


reſolved to accumulate in-my,own perſon 
all the energies of refiſtance. If I were to 


unfold the ſtory, I could command the 
reader's aſtoniſhment, his admiration, 


But the object of theſe papers is to re- 


cord, not my merits, but my fate. * 


_ How different was my impriſonment 


in the . cavern of the man- abhorring 
ee from that which I had expe- 
rienced in the dungeons of the inqui- 
ſition! There an inexorable apathy 
prevailed; my tyrants were indifferent 
whether I died or lived; filled with 


the ſenſe of their religious elevation, 


they held on the even gravity of their 
courſe, and counted my groans and my 
tears neither for remorſe nor pleaſure. 
The variety I experienced in their 
dungeons was the growth. of my own 


thoughts: from without I encountered 


no interruption; it was not to be aſcribed 
* to 
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to thoſe who held me in durance, if my 
faculties were not lethargied into death. 
Bethlem Gabor poſſeſſed no ſhare of 
their apathy; his malice was ever alive, 
his hatred ever ingenious and new in its 


devices. He had a purpoſe to anſwer, 
to extort from me the ſupply of his ne- 


deſſities and projects. It was not ſo 
much perhaps that he ſtood in need of 


this, as that he placed « a pride in it, and 
had fiercely reſolved to ſhow me that I 
was unreſervedly his ſlave. His animoſity 
againſt me was ſo fixed and inſatiable, 


that nothing that was pain to me was 


indifferent to him. If at any time he 
ſaw me ſubſiding into inſenſibility, he 
failed not to exert bimfelf to Ring | me 
into life again. 


The conſequence of this was ſome- 


what different from what Bethlem 
Gabor expected. Deſponding as 1 
was, weary of life, and almoſt finally 
alienated from the all-coveted gift of 
the philoſopher's ſtone, if he had left 
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me to myſelf, I ſhould very probably 
have' ſought in inſenfibility relief from 
the torment ' of iny own thoughts; 
But he taught me a better leſſon. 
Refuſing me the indulgence of torpor, 
he obliged me to ſtring myſelf to re. 
ſiſtance. He gave me a paſſion; he 
gave me an object; he gave me com- 
parative happineſs. I was roufed to 
oppoſition; I was reſolved, that placed, 
as I ſeemed to be, at his mercy, I would 
yield him no atom of his deſires. Thus 
employed, I found in my employment 
pride. Perpetual occaſion prefented itſelf 
for fortitude ; and I gradually aſcended to 
the ſweets of. conſiſtency, perſeverance 
and ſelf-gratulation. I had for years 
been inured to - ſatisfy myſelf with a 
ſparing ſtock of pleaſures; and I was 
leſs at a loſs to expand and ramify thoſe - 
which I now poſſeſſed, than almoſt any 
other man would have been in my ſitu- 
ation. If my attendant train of ſenſa- 
| tions 
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tions was ſcanty, Bethlem Gabor took 
care to afford them a perpetual ſupply 
of food and employment, and I was 
comparatively little expoſed to the 
pain of vacuity. When he ſaw that I 
was. inflexible, and that he could no 
longer gain from me the ſmalleſt 
compliance with his wall, he raged 
againſt me with terrifying fury. Was 
it a crime in me, that this fury in my 
tyrant produced the operation of a 
ſedative- and a. cordial? There was no 
malignity in the joy it gave me. I 
had much averſion for Bethlem Ga- 
bor, but no hatred. 1 took no plea- 
ſure in his agonies, | becauſe they were 
agonies. My ſympathies towards 
him now, I confeſs, were. ſmall ; but 
the joy I felt, was becauſe» his fury 
told me, was the unwilling evidence 
of, my own value. I left him to 
aſſail the mound I oppoſed to his der 
ſires as he Pleaſed: it remained ſtrong 
3 and 


W,, rn 
and unaffected as the ſea-beaten pro- 
montory. From the inefficacy of his 
efforts, I ſometimes took occaſion to 
remonſtrate with my jailor, and demand 
the reſtoration of my liberty; but Beth- 
lem Gabor was not a man whom ar- 
guments and expoſtulations like theſe 
could move. In ſpite of himſelf 
however I commanded his wonder, 
if not his eſteem. He regarded the 
contraſt as almoſt incredible between 
the boy- aſpect under which he faw 
me, and the inflexibility and reſources 
of my time-inſtructed mind. 
I be contentment that I have here 
deſcribed in myſelf, was however a 
creature of the imagination, the forced 
progeny of uncommon effort. It was 
no natural ſtate of the ſoul. My. 
mind would ſometimes wander beyond 
the limits of my cavern, and remem- 
ber that there were other perſons be- 
„ | ATT na fide 
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ſide Bethlem Gabor and myſelf in the 
world. I recolleQed the ſituation in 
| which I had left my great project for 
the reyiviſcence of Hungary; and re- 
Joiced to remember that it was already 
in ſuch forwardneſs, as, I hoped, no 
longer to ſtand in abſolute need of my 
aſſiſtance. Let what I had done was 
but a ſmall portion, a diſmembered 
branch, of what I had meditated to 
do, and what eyery perſon of a gene- 
rous and enterprizing mind, who had 
been in poſſeſſion of the philoſopher's 
ſtone, would have deſigned. Why 
was I thus ſtopped in the commence- 
ment of a career, ſo auſpiciouſſy begun, 
and to which an ardent fancy would 
preſcribe no limits? Why. was every 
power of the ſocial conſtitution, every 
_ caprice of the multitude, every infi- 
dious project of the noble, thus in- 
ſtantly in arms againſt ſo liberal and 
grand an undertaking? Nor could I 
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help repining at the perverſeneſs of 


my fate, which had decreed that I 


ſhould ſavour all the bitterneſs inci- 


dentally reſulting from my plan, and 


not be permitted ſo much as to taſte 


the applauſe and reward that ought 
to grow out of its completion. 'Thou- 


. fands of men were at this inſtant in_ 


debted to my generoſity and exer- 


tions for every bleſſing they enjoyed; 


and I was caſt forth as the refuſe of 


the earth, pining under the alternate 
ſucceſſion of ſolitude, negligence and 


malice, my very exiſtence and the 


manner of it unknown, except to one 
individual, who had, from the ſtrangeſt 


and moſt unexpected motives, ſworn 


eternal hoſtility to me. 
Bethlem bor had reſolved. that, 


ſo long as he lived, I ſhould remain a 


priſoner: when he died, if he conti- 
nued my only jailor, the ſingle indi- 
vidual acquainted with the place of 
my confinement, the probable iſſue 
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was that I ſhould periſh with hams: 
Twelve years before, I ſhould have 
contemplated this attitude and condi- 
tion of exiſtence with indeſcribable 
horror. But within that time I had 
been better taught. . I had received 
an education, I thank them, in the 
dungeons of the Spaniſh inquilition ; 
and, if that be properly conſidered, it 
will not be wondered at that I was 
ſuperior to ordinary terrors. Early 
in my preſent ſituation the 1 
ment had ſuggeſted itſelf to me that, 
by ſome ſtriking event, I ſhould be 
reſcued from my preſent confinement ; 
and, improbable as the ſuggeſtion was, 
it made an indelible impreſſion on my. 
mind. It had originated in, or it had 
produced, a dream, the ſcenes of 
which had appeared particularly Jumi- 
nous and vivid. I imagiped I faw 
a knight, caſed complete in proof, 
enter my priſon. A ſmile of angelic 
kindneſs beamed on his countenance. 

He 
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Bethlem Gabor a prey to devouring 
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He embraced me with ardour ; he made 
a ſign to me to follow him. I felt that 
I had ſeen him ſomewhere, that he had 
been my intimate friend. Yet all the 
efforts I made in fleep, or afterwards 
. when I was awake, were unavailing 
to remove the myſtery that hung upon 
his features. I roſe to obey him; the 
ground trembled-under my feet like an 
earthquake, Preſently, with the in- 
coherency uſually attendant on a dream, 
the figure changed to that of a female 
of unblemiſhed grace and beauty; 
it unfolded a pair of radiant wings; 
we aſcended together in the air; I 
looked down, and ſaw the caſtle of 


flames.—Here ended my dream. I 
ſoon felt that I could reaſon myſelf 
out of all confidence in the preſages 
of this wild and incongruous viſion. 
But I refuſed to do it; my conſola- 
tions were not ſo plenteous in this 
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frightful ſolitude as that I ſhould wil- 
lingly part with one ſo delicious. 
Reaſon, thus applied, I contemplated 
as an abhorred intruder. It was, for 
a long time, part of my occupation in 
every day to ruminate on this viſion, 
not with the ſternneſs of a ſyllogiſt, 
but with the colouring of a painter 
and the rapture of a bard. From thus 
obſtinately dwelling on it in the day, 
it happened that it became again and 
again and again my viſion of the 
night. Slumbers like theſe were truly 
refreſhing, and armed and nerved me 
for the contentions of my tyrant. Sa- 
cred and adorable power of fancy, that 
can thus purify and irradiate the 
damps of a dungeon, and extract from 
midnight glooms and impervious dark- 
neſs perceptions more lovely and in- 
ſpiriting than noontide ſplendour ! 
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CHAP. IX. 


E J HAD now continued here for ſeveral 
1 months, and in all that time had re- 
7 ceived no external impreſſions but 
7 ſuch as related to the cell I inhabited, 
Fa and the miſanthropical ſavage by 
i whom it was viſited. One evening 
that Bethlem Gabor entered my dun- 
gcon, I obſerved in him an air of un- = 
1 uſual diſturbance. Where apathy | 4 
it | reigns, the intercourſe between. thoſe = 
iF over whom it prefides will be marked | 
with a death-like uniformity; but 
IF wherever the furious paſſions take 
their turn, they will occaſionally ſub- 
ſide into a ſemblance of familiarity 
and beneyolence. There was ſome- 
. thing 1 in the countenance of my tyrant 
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that made me for a moment forget 

the complicated injuries I had receiv- 

ed from him. What is it that has 

- Ciſturbed you? cried I. There was 
no anſwer. There was a knitting in 

Y his brow, and a contraction in his 
7 features, that ſhowed me his ſilence 
was an affort. He departed however, 

and had already paſſed the threſhold 

of my dungeon. The door was in his 

hand. He returned. Chatillon, ſaid 

he, perhaps you will never ſee me 
more! To | 
My caſtle is beſieged. I have paſſed 

through dangers of a thouſand names, 

and 1 ought not to be made ſerious by 
that which now aſſails me. But a 

gloomy preſentiment hangs upon my 

mind. The buſy phantom of life has 

laſted too long, and I am fick at heart. 

In the worſt event I will not be made 

a priſener ; I will die fighting. 8 5 
I feel as if this were the laſt day of 
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my exiſtence; and, upon the brink of 
the grave, animoſity and ferociouſneſs 
die away in my foul. In this folemn. 
moment, my original character returns 


here (ſtriking his heart) to take poſ- 


ſeſſion of its native home; a character, 
ſtern and ſerious, if you will; but not 
ſanguinary, nor cruel, nor treacherous 
or unjuſt. Between you and me there 
is a deadly antipathy; but you did 
not make yourſelf; you intended me 
friendſhip and advantage; the ſuffer- 
ings you have experienced from me in 


return have been ſufficiently ſevere. 


If I die defending my walls, and you 
remain thus, you will periſh with 
hunger. I had intended it ſhould be 
ſo; but I-am now willing to remit 
this part of your fate. I will enter 
into a compromiſe with you ; I will 
truſt to your fidelity, and your ho- 
nour. I will take off your chains; I 
will bring you a time-piece and 

Ss 7 torches ; 
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torches; I will leave with you the key 
of the ſpring- lock of your cavern,— 
provided you will engage your word 
to me that you will not attempt to 
make uſe of your advantages till the 
expiration of twenty-four hours. 

To theſe terms I aſſented without 
heſitation, The chains fell from my 
wriſts and my ancles; I ſtood up once 
more unſhackled, and in reſpect of 


my limbs a free man. | When Beth- 
lem Gabor was on the point to depart, 
my ſoul melted within me. I took 
hold of his hand; my fingers trem- 
bled; I graſped and preſſed the fin- 
gers of my tyrant. I cannot deſcribe. 


what then paſſed in my boſom. No 
man can underſtand my ſenſations, 


who had not been in my ſituation, 


who has not paſſed through a treat- 
ment, arbitrary, ferocious and inhu— 
man, and has not then ſeen the being 


who had wounded him lo. unpardona-. 


bly, 
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bly, ſuddenly changing his character, 
commiſerating his fate, and reſcuing 


him from deſtruction. 


From this time I ſaw Bethlem Gabor 
no more; he died, as he had ſworn to 
do, in the laſt dyke of his fortreſs. His 
ſelf-balanced and mighty ſoul could not 


| ſubmit to the condition of a priſoner ; he 


was nothing, if he were not free as 
the air, and wild as the winds. I may 


| be miſtaken; but this appears to me to 


have been a great and admirable man. 


He had within him all the ingredients of 


ſublimity; and ſurely the ingredients of 
fublimity are the materials of heroic vir- 


tue. I have much cauſe of complaint 


againſt him; he conceived towards me. 
an animoſity the moſt barbarous and un- 


provoked; but, in writing this narrative, 


I have placed my pride in controling 
the ſuggeſtions of reſentment, and I have 
endeavoured to do him juſtice. 

I had engaged to wait twenty-four 


hours; I waited only fix. I know. 
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not how the reader will decide upon 
the morality of my conduct; but 1 


_ own I had not the force, I believe I 


may call it the inſenſibility, to remain 
in my dungeon any longer. There 


was no doubt that, if Bethlem Gabor 


returned a conqueror, the term of my 
impriſonment would be renewed, and 
all his former menaces continued in 


force. What ſhould I deſerve to have 


thought of me, if I could ſit down 
idly, and tamely wait the return of my 
jailor? No! liberty is one of the 


rights that I put on when I put on 


the form of a man, and no event is of 
power to diſſolve or abdicate that 
right. Of what validity was the pro- 


miſe that Bethlem Gabor extorted 


from me by compulſion, and as the 
condition of that which he had no 
title to withhold 2 What gratitude did 


I owe to this man, who treated me 
with every contumely, and ſhrunk 
from nothing but the thought of cau- 
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ſing me to periſh with hunger? What- 
ever became of my attempt to eſcape, 
I could at leaſt in this vaſt ſubter- 
ranean hide myſelf from the face of 


him who had injured. me. I had a 
_ proviſion of phoſphorus in my cheſt; 


and could therefore extinguiſh my 
torch upon the flighteſt alarm, and 
relume it at pleaſure. What was 
the value of life, fituated as I was 
ſituated? It was better to periſh in 
the attempt to eſcape, than linger on 
for ever in perpetual impriſonment. 
As a further reſource I left a billet in 


my dungeon (for for this alſo I had 


implements) intreating Bethlem Ga- 
bor by every motive of compaſſion 
and humanity, to provide for me the 
means of ſuſtenance as uſual. Having 
taken theſe precautions, I lighted a freſh 
torch, and, unlocking - the door, and 
thruſting the key into my girdle, ſet out 
upon my expedition. Though Bethlem 


Gabor had ſtipulated for twenty-four 
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hours, the ſiege might even now be 
over, and I trembled every inſtant leſt 
my jailor ſhould return. 

I wandered for a conſiderable time 
among the alleys and windings of this 
immeaſurable cayern. I had the pre- 
caution to mark the ſides of the vault 
with characters and tokens as I paſſed, 
that, if neceſſary, I might be able to 
find the way back to my dungeon : 
this might prove an indiſpenſible re- 
ſource, to prevent me from periſhing 
with hunger. Once or twice I changed 
my route, inferring from a compariſon 
of circumſtances, the beſt I could 
make, that I was not in the direction 
of the caſtle from which Bethlem Gabor 
had led me to my impriſonment. In 
all this wandering I had ſeen nothing, 
I had heard nothing, which could de- 
monſtrate to me that I was approach- 
ing the habitation of man. I had 
groped my way for near two hours, 
when on a ſudden N heard a loud and 

tre- 
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tremendous ſhout that almoſt ſtunned 
me, and that from its uncommon ſhock 


IX. ST. LEON. 


could be at no great diſtance from the 


place where I ſtood. This was ſuc- 
ceeded by a terrifying glare of light. 
I extinguiſhed my torch, both that I 
might be better qualified to obſerve, 


and that I might be leſs in danger of 
diſcovery, by any one who ſhould ap- 


proach me unawares. The ſhouts were 


ſeveral times repeated. The light I 
found to proceed from that end of the 


yault towards which I had been ad- 
vancing, and, by the beſt conjectures I 
could form, I concluded the outlet into 


the caſtle to be at no great diſtance. I 


heard the crackling of the flames, and 
the fall of rafters and beams. Preſently 
I diſcerned a volume of ſmoke approach- 
ing me, and found that, if I remained 


long in my preſent ſtation, I ſhould in- 
_ cur the riſk of being ſuffocated. I 


formed my reſolution. I concluded that 


Bethlem Gabor's caſtle was taken, and 


ES” | ſet 
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ſet on fire by the Auſtrians. I believed 


that my perſecutor was already no 


more: to this faith I was undoubtedly 


prompted by the preſentiment which he 


had communicated to me. I faw that 
it would be impoſſible for me to emerge 
into light, till the flames ſhould abate. 
1 once more therefore lighted my torch, 
and returned, by the ſtraiteſt road I 
could find, to my dungeon. Arrived 


there, I propoſed to paſs the interval 


quietly, in the cavern where I had ſo 
long felt the weight of the Hungarian's 


chains. Suddenly however the ſuggeſ- 
tion occurred to me, May not my con- 


jectures be falſe? May not Bethlem 


Gabor yet repel the enemy, and return 


to me from amidſt the ruins of his fall- 
ing caſtle? The thought was ſickneſs 


and extinction to my heart. Hope! 
beautiful: as are thy viſions, in how much 


anguiſh and agony do they clothe the 
terrors of diſappointment! Never had 
Bethlem Gabor been half ſo dreadful 


to 
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to me as now. I ſhrunk away; I took 


with me the fragments of proviſion that 


yet remained; I hid myſelf; I deemed 
no cell remote enough to conceal me 
from the inhuman perſecution of my 


_ tyrant. 


I continued in the ſubterranean all 
that day and all the ſucceeding night. 
Once in this period I attempted to re- 


cConnditre the avenue of my eſcape, but 


I found the ſituation ſtill ſo heated and 
ſuffocating that I did not venture to 
proceed. At length I came forth from 
this den of horrors, and again beheld 
the light of the ſun. The path had al- 
ready been ſufficiently explored by me, 
and I no longer found any material 


_ obſtacles. I now ſaw that my conjec- 


tures were true: the caſtle of my fero- 
cious adverſary was a pile of ruins. 


The walls indeed for the moſt part re- 


mained, but choaked with fragments of 
the falling edifice, blackened with the 
| flames, 
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flames, and penetrated in every direc- 
tion by the light of day. With difficulty 
1 climbed over the ruins, which oppoſed 
my egreſs from the ſubterranean, and 
rendered my paſſage to the outſide of 
the caſtle an affair of peril and caution. 
Here the firſt object that ſtruck me was 
ſome tents, probably of the ſoldiers who 
had been employed in this work of 
deſtruction. I was hailed by a centinel, 
and I demanded that he would conduct 
me to his commander. He led me to 
the centre of the little encampment, 
and 1 ſtood in the preſence of his chief. 
I lifted my eye to behold him, and was 
petrified with ſuch aſtoniſhment as till J 
that hour I had never felt. It was 3 
Charles, my ſon, my only fon, the dar- 1 
ling of his mother, the idol of my ſoul! _ 


* 


X. Sr. LEON. 2 


CHAP. X. 


Ir may ſeem extraordinary that I 
ſhould inſtantly have known him. He 
1 was ſetting at a table, covered with pa- | 8. 
| pers, and with one or two -aides-de- 14 
1 camp waiting to receive his orders. 
He was clothed in complete armour, 
and - his caſque was reſting on the 
ground by his fide. When I entered, | 
his eye was fixed on a diſpatch that | 
day received from the great palatine of | 
Hungary; but, in little more than a 
minute, he raiſed his head, and his : 
countenance was completely preſented. | | 
to my view. It was fifteen years ſince / i 
I had beheld it; he was then ſcarce- | i 
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3 | - ly above half his preſent age, a mere 
ſtripling, in whom the . firſt bluſh of 
| | man- 
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manhood had awakened the ſentiment 
of independence and an honour impa- 

tient of a ſhade; he was now a leader 
of warlike bands, his complexion olived 
over with ſervice, and his eye rendered 
ſteady with obſervation and thought. 

But I knew him ; I knew him in a mo- 
ment. My ſoul, with the rapidity of 
lightning, told me who he was. Not- 
all the arts in the world could have 
hid him from me ; not all the tales that 
deluſion ever framed: could have baf- 
fled me; I could have challenged him 
againſt the earth! _ 
| I have already had occaſion to ex- 
WY Plain the complexity of my feelings, 
Rs when, after a long abſence, I viſited the 
heireſſes of the houſe of St. Leon. The 
ſweets of recognition, that tranſporting 
efferveſcence of the mind, where the 
heart bounds to meet a kindred heart, 
. where emotions and tears mingle in 
ſpeechleſs encounter, where all is gaz- 


ing 
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X. 


ing love and ftrict embrace, —theſe 
pleaſures were denied me. I ſtood ſtiff 
and motionleſs in the preſence of my 
child. My heart might burſt; but it 
muſt not, and it could not communicate | 
its feelings. | 
After an inftant's pauſe of over- 
whelming. ſenſation, I ſunk back on. 
* myſelf, and conſidered my own figure. 
It happened that, exactly oppoſite to 
me, in the tent of my ſon, hung his 
armour, and over the reſt his poliſned 
ſhield, in which I ſaw my own perſon 
clearly reflected. The youth of my 
figure indeed was ſtill viſible; but the 
hardſhips of my dungeon had imprint- 
ed themſelves in glaring characters on 
my face. My beard was neglected, my 
hair was matted and ſhaggy, my com- 
plexion was of a ſtrong and deadly yel- 
low. My appearance to a conſiderable. 
degree told my ſtory without the need 
of words, Charles enquired of thoſe 
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who brought me, where they had found 
this wretched and unhappy figure; and 
was told that I had been ſeen a few mi- 
nutes before coming out from the ruins 
of Bethlem Gabor's caſtle. He hu- 
manely and naturally concluded, that I 
was a victim on whom the tyrant had 
-exerciſed his ferocity, and that I had 
been ſhut up in ſome dungeon of the 
fortreſs: it was impoſſible that any 
perſon above ground in the caſtle ſhould 
have come out alive from the operation 


of the flames. He commanded that T | 


ſhould be led to a neighbouring tent 
and taken care of. After having been 
refreſhed with food and reſt, and attired 


with other apparel, he directed that 1 


ſhould be brought to him again, that 
he might hear my ſtory. 
Under theſe circumſtances there was 


nothing for which I was more anxious, 
than that I might recruit myſelf, and 


ſhake off as quickly as poſſible the 
effects 
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effects of my confinement. Cordials 
were brought me, and J taſted of them: 
I bathed in a neighbouring ſtream : one 
of my ſon's attendants removed my 


beard, and arranged my hair. I now 


3 deſired to be left alone that I might 
take ſome needful repoſe. | I could not 
ſleep; but I reclined my limbs upon a 


couch, and began to collect "my Z 


thoughts. 

I faw myſelf in one hour the ſport of 
the moſt complete reverſe of fortune 
that could happen to a mortal. I had 
been the priſoner of a cavern ſo wild 
and pathleſs, as almoſt to defy the ut- 


23 moſt extent of human ſagacity to ex- 


plore its receſſes. From this cavern, 
but for the ſudden and extraordinary 
event which had juſt occurred, I could 
never have come forth alive. All ſo- 
ber calculation would have taught me 
to expect that I ſhould. have remained 


thete, chained up like a ſavage tiger in 


his 
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his cage, as long as Bethlem Gabor 
exiſted, and that, when he died, I 
ſhould periſh, unheard, unknown, no 
creature that lived ſuſpecting my ſitua- 
tion, no lapſe of ages ever bringing to 
light my diſmal cataſtrophe. Ihe re- 
morſe and relenting of Bethlem Gabor 
towards me, ſeemed ſo little to accord 
with any thing that I had perſonally 
witneſſed of his habits and his mind, 
that even now I feel myſelf totally un- 
able to account for it. As it was how- 
ever, I was once again free. From the 
ſtate of an outlaw impriſoned for life, 
I ſuddenly ſaw myſelf at large, inſpi- 
rited by the light of the ſun, and re- 
| freſhed by his genial rays, in the full 
poſſeſſion of youth and all its faculties, 
enabled to return amidſt my clients of 
Buda, or to ſeek ſome new adventure, 
in any corner of the earth to which my 
inclination led me. There is no man, 
however overwhelmed with calamities, 
however 
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however perſecuted with endleſs diſap- 
pointment, however diſguſted with 
life and all its ſpecious allurements, to 


whom ſo ſudden and admirable a change 
would not convey ſome portion of elaſ- 
ticity and joy. 


But there was one thought that 


entirely occupied me. I cannot de- 
ſcribe how my ſoul yearned towards 
this my only ſon : the ſentiment, even 


now as I write, is an oppreſſion I am 


ſcarcely able to ſuſtain. Willingly, 
moſt willingly, would I have traverſed 
every region of the globe, if fo I might 
have diſcovered his unknown retreat : 
and now, ſuddenly, without the ſmalleſt 
effort on my part, he was placed before 
me. His laſt ſolemn parting, his ab- 


juration of my ſociety and intercourſe 


for ever, roſe to my memory, and gave 


a zeſt inexpreſſible to our preſent en- 


counter. At the thought that my ſon 
was in the neighbouring tent, all earth- 


ly 
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ly 85 beſide faded from my mind, 
and appeared unintereſting and con- 
temptible. I inſtantly reſolved to de- 
vote myſelf to his ſervice, and to place 
all my enjoyment in the contemplation 
of his happineſs, and the ſecret con- 
ſciouſneſs of promoting it. He had, 
if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, in my own 
perſon forbidden me his preſence : in 
my, now altered figure I might dit- 
obey his injunction without fearing 
his rebuke. Let not the reader con- 
demn me, that, endowed as I was 
with unlimited powers of action, I pre- 
ferred a ſingle individual, my own ſon, 
to all the world beſide. Philanthropy 
is a godlike virtue, and can never be too 
loudly commended, or too ardently en- 
joined: but natural affection winds it- 
ſelf in ſo many folds about the heart, 
and is the parent of ſo complicated, ſo 
various and exquiſite emotions, that 
he who ſhould attempt to diveſt him- 
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ſelf of it, will find that he is diveſting 
| himſelf of all that is moſt to be coveted 
in exiſtence. It is not a ſelfiſh pro- 
penſity; on the contrary I will venture 


to affirm that the generoſity it breathes 
is its greateſt charm, Beſide, in my 


caſe, I conſidered my own exiſtence as 
blaſted ; and I could therefore find no- 


thing better, than to forget myſelt in 


my fon. I had made a ſufficient ex- 
periment of the philoſopher's ſtone, and 
all my experiments had miſcarried. 
My lateſt trials in attempting to be the 
benefactor of nations and mankind, not 


only had been themſelves abortive, but 


contained in them ſhrewd indications 
that no ſimilar plan could ever ſucceed. 
I therefore diſcarded, for the preſent 
at leaſt, all - ambitious and compre- 
henfive views, and believed that I 


ought to be well content, if I could 
prove the unknown bene factor of the 


on of Marguerite de Damville. I en- 
WoL. IV. * tered 
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tered into a ſolemn engagement with 
myſelf, that I would forget and tram- 
ple upon every perſonal concern, and 


be the victim and the ſacrifice, if need 
were, of the happineſs 50 my child. 


Diſmiſſing my project of becoming a 


factor for the Hungarian people, 1 


determined to lay aſide the name of 


 Chatillon, and cut off every indication 


that might connect my preſent exiſt- 


ence with that of the rich ſtranger of 


Buda. One of the advantages I poſ- 
ſeſſed for that purpoſe, was, that no 
creature in IIungary had the ſlighteſt 
ſuſpicion that the ſieur de Chatillon 
had ever been the priſoner of Bethlem 
Gabor. 
Having thus arranged my thoughts, 
I now called for the garments that had 
been aſſigned me. They were ſupplied 
me from the ſtock of my ſon; and, 
when I had put them on, I overheard 
the attendants whiſpering to each 
other 
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other their aſtoniſhment, at the ſtriking 
reſemblance between their maſter and 
myſelf. When I came once more into 
the tent of their captain, and ſtood-as 
in the former inſtance before his ſhield, 
I did not wonder at their remark. 
The coincidence of our features was ſo 
great, that, had we paſſed through a 
ſtrange place in each other's com- 
pany, I ſhould infallibly have been 
regarded as his younger brother. Yet 


there was ſomething of Marguerite in 


the countenance of Charles that I 
wanted. When I recovered, as in a 
ſhort time afterwards I did, my vigour 
and health, I was more blooming than 
he; but there was ſomething graceful, 


ingenuous and prepoſſeſſing in his af- 


pect, which I could by no means boaſt 
in an equal degree, and which might 
have carried him unhurt and honoured 
through the world. We ſhall ſee ſome 

| a of 
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of the effects of this in what I ſhall 
preſently have occaſion to relate. 
When my ſon required of me to de- 


clare who I was, I told him, as I had 


already determined to do, that I was 
a cadet of the houſe of Aubigny in 
France; that, after having paſſed 
through ſeveral other countries, I had 
come into Poland with the floating 
and half-formed purpoſe of entering 
as a volunteer againſt the Turk; but 
that, before my plan was completely 
arranged, having been led, by my ju- 
venile ardour in a hunting party, far 


within the frontier of Hungary, I had 


been ſo unfortunate as to become a 
priſoner to the troopers of Bethlem 
Gabor. I added that, when introduced 
to their chief, I had given him ſo much 
offence, by the firmneſs of my man- 
ner, and my refuſing to comply with 


certain propoſitions he made me, that 
he had thruſt me into a dungeon, from 


which, 
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which, but for the gallant exertions of 


te preſent detachment, I ſhould never 
have come out alive. 


Charles heard my ſtory ah atten- 
tion and intereſt. He called on me 
to reſume my courage and my hopes, 
and to be confident that my ſufferings - 


were now at an end. He told me, 
that he was a Frenchman as well as 


myſelf, and, like myſelf, had been a 


| foldier of fortune. He felt, he ſaid, 


a powerful ſympathy in my tale; 
there was ſomething in. my counte- 
nance that irreſiſtibly won his kind- 
neſs; and, if I would put myſelf un- 
der his proteftion, he did not doubt 
to be the means of my future ſucceſs. 
He ſpoke with great aſperity of Beth- 
lem Gabor, who, as an intrepid, in- 
defatigable and ſanguinary partiſan, 
had been the author of greater miſ- 
chiefs to the Chriſtian cauſe, than any 
of the immediate ſervants of the ſultan 
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of Conſtantinople. He congratulated 


himſelf, that the ſame action that had 


delivered the world from ſo murder- 


ous a renegado, had rendered him the 
preſerver of a youth of ſo much enter- 
priſe and worth, as he doubted not I 
thould prove. He ſaid, there was but 
one other man in Hungary, who had 
been ſo effectual an enemy to the 


cauſe of truth and Chriſtianity as 


Bethlem Gabor. The name of this 
man he underſtood was Chatillon, and 
he grieved to ſay that he bore the 
appellation of a Frenchman. To the 
eternal diſgrace of the nation that gave 
him birth, he had joined the Turkiſh 
ſtandard, and, by exertions difficult to 
be comprehended, had reſcued the 
infidels from famine at a time, when, 
but for his inauſpicious interference, 


Buda, and perhaps every ſtrong town 
in Hungary, were on the point of fall- 
ing into the hands of the Chriſtians, It 


was 
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was this ſame man who had revived the 


reſources of Bethlem Gabor, after they 


had once before by his own fortunate 


exertions been rooted out; and whom 


I might therefore in ſome ſenſe conſider 
as the author of my calamities, as well 


as the inveterate foe of Chriſtendom. 
Such a wretch as this was ſcarcely in- 
titled to the common benefit of the 
laws of war; and he would not anſwer 
for himſelf, if Chatillon had fallen in- 
to his power, to what extremity his 
holy reſentment againſt this degenerate 
fellow-countryman might have hur- 


tried him. Providence however had 


overtaken him in his impious career; 
and he had fallen obſcurely, as he had 
lived baſely, in a ni#ht-ſkirmiſh with 
a party of marauders from the Auſtrian 
camp.—The reader may believe that 
I did not a little rejoice that, in an- 
nouncing myſelf a few moments be- 
fore, I had taken the name, not of 
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Chhatillon, but D'Aubigny. What I 


heard however occaſioned in me a pro- 
found reflection on the capriciouſneſs 
of honour and fame, and the ſtrange 
contrarieties with which oppoſite pre- 
judices cauſe the ſame action to be 
viewed. I could not repreſs the ve- 


hemence of my emotions, while I was 


thus calumniated and vilified for ac- 
tions, which I had firmly believed no 


malice could miſrepreſent, and fondly 
ſuppoſed that all ſects and ages, as far 
as their record extended, would agree 
to adnure, 


In another point of view the invec- 
tive which my ſon thus unconſciouſly 


poured in my ears, had the effect of 


making me regard with a more com- 
placent ſatisfaction the plan I had 
formed of devoting myſelf to his ſer- 
vice. Here I purſued no deluſive 


meteor of fame; the very eſſence of 


my project lay in its obſcurity, Kings 


and 
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and prelates, armies and churches, 


would no longer find an intereſt in 


diſputing about my meaſures; I ſhould 
indulge the ſecret promptings of my 
ſoul, undiſturbed alike by the cenſure 
of the world, and its applauſe. It was. 


thus that, under every change of for- 


tune, 1 continued to ſoothe my foul 


with deluſive dreams. 


Meanwhile my project went on with 
the happieſt auſpices. The friendſhip 
between me and. Charles continued 
hourly to increaſe. As a Frenchman, 
whom chance had introduced to his 
acquaintance in a diſtant country, it 
was natural that he ſhould feel a ſtrong. 
bias of affection towards me.. But that 
fort of fraternal reſemblance which 
the moſt inattentive ſpectator re- 
marked in us, operated forcibly to 
the increaſe of Charles's attachment. 


He would often, in. the ingenuous 


opening of his ſoul towards me, call me 
L 5 | his 
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his brother, and ſwear that I ſhould for 


ever experience from him a brother's - 
love. Charles had by this time com- 


pleted the thirty-ſecond year of his 
age; I was, in appearance, at leaſt ten 
years younger than he. There 1s ſome- 
thing in this degree of diſparity, that 
greatly nn to the cultivation 
of kindneſs, and is adapted to the en- 
gendering a thouſand intereſting ſen- 
timents. Frequently would he ex- 
claim, Our fortunes, my dear Henry, 
that was the name I aſſumed, have 
been in a conſiderable degree fimilar : 
we were both of us early caſt on the 
world; I indeed at the immature age 
of ſeventeen. I entered the world 


without an adviſer or a friend; but 


my deſtiny was favourable, and I ef- 
caped its quickſands and its rocks. 
I have now by a concurrence of happy 
circumſtances obtained a place among 


honourable | men and ſoldiers, and for 
3 what 
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what is to come may reaſonably regard 
myſelf with ſome degree of confidence. 
You are yet in one of the moſt danger- 
ous periods of human life ; your work 
is all to do; your battles are yet to 
fight. Suffer me, my dear friend, to 
repreſent your better genius, and act 
an elder brother's part. You ſhall 
find me no ignorant Mentor, and no 
ungentle one. 

Nothing could be more ge to 
me than to ſee the ſhoots of affection 
thus ſpringing up ſpontaneouſly in 
Charles's boſom. I willingly humoured 
the generous deception that he was put- 
ting on himſelf, aud heard with tranſ- 
ports inconceivable his aſſurances of 
kindneſs and protection. We rode, 
and we walked together; we were in 
a manner inſeparable. When he went 
out to reconnoitre, I was his choſen 
companion; when he inſpected the 
_ diſcipline and condition of his ſoldiers, 
e he 
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he applied that opportunity to initiate 
me in the ſcience of war; when he ex- 
pected to encounter the enemy, he placed 
me immediately by his fide. 
Sometimes he would open his heart 
to me, and dwell with a melancholy 


delight upon his ſecret forrows. It 


is no wonder, my Henry, he would 
ſay, that I feel this uncommon at- 


tachment to you. I am alone in the 


world. I have no father, no mother 


and no brethren. I am an exile from 


my country, and cut off for ever from 
thoſe of my own lineage, and blood. 


It is with inexpreſſible delight that I 


thus cheat the malice of my fate, and 
hold you to my boſom as if you were 
indeed my brother. I would not part 
with the fiction for the mines of Peru; 


and I know not whether I do not cul- 


tivate it more aſſiduouſſy, and regard 


it with a ſentiment of more anxiety 


and zeal, becauſe it is a fiction, than I 


ſhould 
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ſhould do if it were a reality. I had 


indeed, added Charles, a mother 
And, when he had ſtarted this ee 


he would dwell for ever on her praiſes. 
I eaſily ſaw that never ſon loved 2 
mother more cordially,, than Charles 


loved the all-accompliſned Margue- 
rite, With what ſentiments did I 
hear her eulogium? I could not join 
in her praiſes; I could not be ſup- 


— 14 ig x 


poſed to know her. I ſtood there, as 


the ſtatue of Prometheus might have 


done, if, after being informed with a 
living ſoul, the Gods had ſeen fit to 
chain its: limbs in everlaſting marble. 
The paſhon within me panted and la- 


boured for a vent; but I was invinci- 


bly ſilent. With what ſentiments did 


I hear her eulogium? Eyery word of 


it was a dagger to my heart; every 
word ſaid, © And thou, villain, wert 


; Tot. thou her murderer; ?” more pain- 


fully, 
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fully, than the fierceſt reproaches could 


have done. 


When Charles had celebrated with 
an eloquence truly divine this in- 


comparable mother, a ſudden pang of 
memory would make him ſtart into 
rage. 


And this mother I left! Of 
this mother I cannot tell whether ſhe 
is alive or dead! What ſhall I fay? 


the crime, or the not leſs fatal error 


of my father ſeparated me from this 
mother! I loved my father: I loved 
him becauſe he was my father; I had 
great obligations to him; he once had 


virtues. But my mother,—if I could 


have found her in the wildeſt deſert 


of Africa, and have known her vir- 
tues, a ſtranger to my blood, deſcended 


from the remoteſt tribe of the human 
race, I ſhould have choſen her for my 
friend, my preceptreſs and my guide, 


beyond all that youth and beauty, with 


their 
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their moſt radiant charms, could ten- 
der to my acceptance 

- Thus unconſcicuſly, yet ingeniouſly, 
did my dear ſon from time to time 


torture his father's heart. I could not 
even deliver him from the gloomy and 


wretched uncertainty, whether this mo- 
ther were alive or dead. With one 
word I could have compoſed his ſoul 
into a ſober grief; I could have ſaid, 
Your adorable mother at length reſts 
from her ſorrows ; ſhe is no longer the 
victim of a miſguided and a cruel father; 
you have no longer occaſion to brood 
over that moſt diſconſolate of reflections, 
« I know not what anguiſh may be at 
this moment ſuffered by her who is en- 
titled to all my duty and all my affection.“ 
With one word I might have told this; 
and that word I dared not utter. 
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CHAP. XI. 


MY fon related to me his hiſtory,. 
and made me the depoſitory of his 
feelings and reflections. The name of 
St. Leon indeed never paſſed his lips ; 
I felt that he had conſigned that to in- 
violable oblivion. The appellation he 
bore in the army was the chevalier de 
Damville. Soon after he abandoned 
me at Dreſden, he had entered as a. 
volunteer in the imperial army. 
Charles the Fifth was at that time 
aſſembling forces to encounter the 
confederates of the league of Smal- 


calde. In this ſituation my ſon was 


eminently fortunate, He was diſtin- 
guiſhed for uncommon. enterpriſe and 
courage in ſome of the firſt actions of 
5 the 
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the war, and early attracted the notice 


of Gian-Battiſta Caſtaldo, count of 
Piadena, who held an eminent com- 
mand under the emperor. In this 
army my ſon was a party to the deci- 
ſive battle of Muhlberg in April 1547. 
Four years afterwards Caſtaldo was 
appointed commander in chief againſt 
the Turks in Hungary, and the French 
chevalier accompanied his patron to 
this new ſcene of military enterpriſe. 
Charles had felt diſſatisſied with the 
grounds and motives of war between 
the Catholics and Proteſtants of Ger- 
many, men worſhipping the ſame fa- 
viour, and appealing to the ſame autho- 
rities, but many of them at leaſt, from 


the moſt upright and ingenuous ſcruples, 
differing in their interpretation of. thoſe . 


authorities. But, in the contentions be- 


tween the creſcent and the croſs, he en- 


tered with unbounded enthuſiaſm into all 


the feelings that conſtitute a champion 


or 
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or a martyr. He conceived that what- 
ever was dear to the human race in this 
world or the next, hung on the iſſue; 
he regarded the grandeur of the cauſe 
as purifying his efforts and conſecrat- 
ing his name; and, when he lifted his 
ſword in vindication of an expiring 
God, he felt himſelf ſteeled with more 


than mortal energy. 


My ſon dwelt on the merits of his 
patron with a degree of veneration and 
love that knew no bounds. Caſtaldo 
was ranked by the conſenting voice of 


mankind with the moſt accompliſhed 


generals of the age in which he lived. 


J knew him, ſaid. Charles, in his moſt 


private hours, and I ſtood next to and 
obferved him in the greateſt and moſt 


critical occaſions of his life. It was 


the leaſt of his merits that he diſtin- 
guiſhed me, that he took me up friend- 
leſs and an orphan, that under every 
circumſtance he was more than a fa- 


ther 
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ther to me, that he corrected my faults, 


that he guided me with his advice, that 


he inſtructed me with his wiſdom, and 
ſupported me by his countenance. 
Caſtaldo was the moſt perſevering and 


indefatigable of mankind ; no difficul- 
ties could undermine his apparent ſe- 
renity; no accumulation of dangers 
could appal or perplex him. Victory 


never robbed him of his caution ; mis- 
fortune and defeat never deſtroyed the 


grandeur and elaſticity of his foul. I 
firmly believe that no general had ever 
a more diſcouraging variety of coun- 
teractions to ſtruggle with. The ene- 


my was barbarous and ſanguinary, yet 


firm and undiſmayed, in the full vigour 
of their political health, under the rule 


of the ableſt of their ſovereigns. The 


nobles of the country Caſtaldo had to 
defend, had almoſt all of them been 


_ alienated, one after another, by the 


tricking and ill-judged politics of the 


1 houſe 
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houſe of Auſtria, The nation was 
_ ruined, houſeleſs and ſtarving. Many 
of the officers who ſerved under my 
general were the baſeſt of poltroons; 
but they were impoſed upon him by 
his court; he was compelled to 
place them in important truſts; and, 
even when in the moſt daſtardly way 
they betrayed thoſe truſts, they were 
by ſome pitiful intrigue ſheltered 
from his diſcipline and his Julſtice- 
The forces of Caſtaldo were mutinous 
and ungovernable ; and he was almoft 
conſtantly denied the funds requilite 
for their pay. 

For two years the count of Piadena 
ſtruggled with thefe complicated diffi- 
culties. When he had obtained a 
hard-earned advantage at one extremi- 
ty of the kingdom, he found it ren- 
dered uſeleſs by ſome treachery or in- 
capacity in the other extremity, which 
it was inſtantly neceſſary he ſhould 

haſten 
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haſten to repair. He quelled four 
alarming mutinies by his firmneſs, his 
reſources, and the prudent combina- 
tion of his calmneſs and ſeverity. . In 
the midſt of one of his moſt arduous 
ſituations he ſuddenly received intelli- 
gence that the ſtates of Hungary, 
which were at that time aſſembled, 


were debating whether they ſhould 

enter into a treaty with Solyman for 
the purpoſe of placing their coun- 
try under the Turkiſh ſceptre. He 
immediately flew to the place of coun- 
cil; the deciſion in favour of Solyman 


was drawn up and ready to be adopt 


ed; but Caſtaldo, by his preſence, his 


authority and his eloquence, recalled 


the ſtates to their duty, and prevented 
them from eternally ſtaining the Chriſ- 
tian name. Surrounded with theſe 


difficulties, oppoſed to an enemy many 


times more numerous than the forces 


he could brin 5 againſt them, and 
whoſe | 
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whoſe wants were all plentifully ſup- 
plied, Caſtaldo by his ſingle abilities 
kept the balance even, or rather 
cauſed it to incline in favour of the 
Chriſtian ſcale. But what, added 
Charles, avails the moſt conſummate 


merit? How may the moſt inceſſant 


and undaunted exertions be ſhadowed 
by the veil of obſcurity? The world 
judges by events; ſucceſs is neceſſary 
to procure the palm of fame. After 
two years of ſuch labours as I wit- 
neſſed and glory to deſcribe, a mutiny 
broke out among the mercenary troops, 
more formidable than any that preced- 


ed; it was no longer even in the 'abi- 


lities of Caſtaldo to quell, We ho- 
nour and reſpe& you, ſaid the mu- 
tineers, but we will no more ſerve. 
without pay : we have been baffled two 
years; we will march to the gates of 
Vienna, and demand from Ferdinand, 


our ſovereign, why we are thus denied 


the 
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the arrears that are due to us. They 


choſe leaders for this expedition among 


the mſelves. The great Caſtaldo, 


whoſe peculiar talent it is to accom- 
modate himſelf to events, and never 
by any misfortune to be deprived of 
his invention and refources, ſaw what 
it was that became him. Having in 
vain tried every method for retaining 


his troops in Hungary, he offered 


himſelf to lead them to Vienna. Then 


was ſeen the true aſcendancy of a 


noble mind. Goaded with want 
and diſtreſs, they had been deaf to the 
remonſtrances of their general when he 
ſought to direct them againſt the 
enemy. But, when they ſaw him 
ſubmitting himſelf to their rage, and 


mpatience, and fearleſsly intruſting 


his ſafety to thoſe who had before 


refuſed even to liſten to him, and 


who had reaſon to fear his retribution 
as their accuſer and judge, they were 
| | awed 
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awed and ſpeechleſs. They almoſt 
| | repented of their frenzy, and were 
E1.- half determined to return to their 
| duty. Their remorſe indeed was im- 
perfect and ineffectual; but Caſtaldo 
led this band of mutineers through 
4 | the heart of the kingdom, with as 
many ſymptoms of regularity, modeſty 
: and order, as if they had been the beſt 
El Ji paid, the prompteſt and moſt loyal 
'$ | 

| 

| 


army in the world. | 
My ſon ſpoke in terms of the warm- 
)* eſt enthuſiaſm of the defence of Erlor. 
V | in the period of Caſtaldo's laſt and 
maoſt arduous campaign againſt the 
Turks. In reſpect of fortifications 

the town was ſcarcely competent to 

„ | reſiſt the feebleſt enemy; but its de- 
ficiency in this point was ſupplied by 
the conſtancy and valour of its garri- 
ſon and inhabitants. Ihe very women 


; diſplayed an enterpriſes that the more 
| vigorous ſex have ſeldom exhibited. 
B ET In 
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In one inſtance a heroine f this 


ſort was ſeen fighting in the preſence 
of her mother and her huſband. 


Her huſband fell dead by her ſide. 
Let us, my daughter, ſaid the mother, 
remove the body, and devote the 
reſt of our care to its honourable fu- 


neral. May God, returned the im- 
paſſioned widow, never ſuffer the earth 
to cover my huſband's corſe, till his 
death has been amply revenged: this 


is the hour of battle, not a time for 


funeral and for tears! So ſpeaking, 


and ſeizing the ſword and ſhield of 
the breathleſs champion, ſhe ruſhed 


upon the enemy; nor did ſhe quit the 


breach till, by the ſlaughter of three 
Turks who were aſcending the ſcaling - 
ladders, ſhe had appeaſed the fury in 
her breaſt, and the ghoſt of her de- 


parted huſband. Then raifing the 
corpſe, and ei it to her boſom, 


ſhe drew it to the great church of the 


"kh. TY _— city. 
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city, and paid to' it the laſt honours with 
all poſſible magnificence*. Many other 
examples of a heroiſm not inferior to 
this were diſplayed on the ſame occaſion. 
And ſhall I, added Charles in a fally 
of glorious enthuſiaſm, ever deſert a 
cauſe which has been thus honoured ? 
Shall I betray a ſoil which has been 


immortaliſed by ſuch illuſtrious ac- 


tions? Shall I join myſelf to the re- 
negado Bethlem Gabor, and the exe- 
crable Chatillon? No; ſuch virtue 
as I have deſcribed never could have 


been conceived, but in the boſom of 


truth! Great as is the pious devotion 
I feel for that God who died on the 
croſs for the ſalvation of mankind, I 


own my weakneſs, if it be a weakneſs, 


his cauſe 1s ſcarcely leſs endeared to 
me by the ſublime exertions of his 


* This incident is told, nearly in the words of 
St. Leon, by Thuanus, I: Hori Sui * Lib. 
2 ch. 14. 


heroic 
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heroic followers, than by his own 


adorable condeſcenſion and mercy. 


When the glorious Caſtaldo departed 
with his rebellious army for the metro- 
polis of Germany, there was nothing 


I. more earneſtly deſired than to ac- 


company his march. For feven years 


he had conferred on me the benefits, 


and ſhown towards me the affection of 
a father; and I could not think of be- 
ing ſeparated from him without the. 


extremeſt anguiſh. Beſide, I regarded 


it as little leſs than ſacrilege, to quit 
his ſide at a time that he was expoſed 
to the furious ſuggeſtions of a hoſt of 
robbers and banditti But he would 
not allow me to abandon my poſt. Some 
time, ſaid he, we muſt ſeparate, and 
you muſt ſtand alone. I have been 


long enough your inſtructor ; and, if | 


my leſſons or my example can produce 


Improvement in you, they muſt have 


performed that office already. He 
MI 2 treated 
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treated with difdain the thought of the 
danger to which he might be expoſed, 
and his need of a faithful guard; a 
thought which he had detected in the 
midſt of my anxieties, but which I had 
not had the courage to mention. This, 
ſaid he, is your genuine ſphere. . You 
are a young man, burning with the 
zeal of truth and religion. You are 
inſpired with the enthuſiaſm of a 
champion and a martyr. Heaven 
knows how willingly I would have 
ſpent my blood for the overthrow of 
Mahomet and his blaſphemous impie- 
ties. To me this is not permitted; 
to you it is. I ſhall be engaged in the 
painful' ſcenes of civil contention be- 
tween Chriſtian and Chriſtian, miſ- 
guided and inflamed by the human in- 
ventions of Luther and of Calvin. 
You have before you a clearer and a 
brighter field; and, I confidently per- 
ſuade myſelf, you will be found wor- 

Ts thy 
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thy of your happier deſtiny.—The 
.count of Piadena beſtowed me, ſo he 
was pleaſed to expreſs himſelf, upon 
Nadaſti, the great palatine of the 
realm, as the moſt precious pledge of 
his friendſhip that it was in his power 
to confer. 
Since the retreat of Cataldo, the 
Chriſtian ſtandard has obtained little 
more either of attention or aid from 
our la wful ſovereign, now the poſſeſſor 
of the imperial throne. Ferdinand for 
a great part of this time has had his 
negociators at Conſtantinople, whom 
the infulting Turk has condeſcended 
neither ſincerely to treat with, nor to 
diſmiſs. The Chriſtian army in Hun- 
gary has been left to its own reſources ; 
but zeal has ſupplied the place of 
magazines, and religious ardour has 
taught us to omit no occaſion of an- 
noying and diſtreſſing the enemy. The 
moſt conſiderable occurrence of this 
M3 period, 
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period, has been the ſiege of Ziget 
about four years ago. Solyman, tak- 
ing advantage of certain factious broils 
among our hereditary nobility, ap. 
pointed at that time one of his eunuchs 
baſhaw of Buda; and, having placed 
a numerous army under his command, 
diſmiſſed him from the foot of his 
throne with this arrogant injunction, 
not to enter the capital of his province, 
till he had firſt ſent the keys of Ziget 
as an offering to his royal maſter. 
Horvati, the Chriftian governor of this 
fartification, is one of the moſt ac- 
compliſned and the braveſt of our 
native commanders; and, Nadaſti 
having ſent him a reinforcement the 
better to enable him to ſupport the 
threatened fiege, I was in the number 
of the ſoldiers appointed on this ſer- 
vice. The trenches were opened early 
in June, and the ſiege continued for 
the ſpace of ſeyen weeks. The ba- 
| ſhaw 
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ſhaw, though a eunuch, in perſon ſtunt- 


ed, and of monſtrous deformity, Was 


diſtinguiſhed for an uncommon degree 


of audacity and perſeverance. Four 


times he filled the dykes of the fortifi- 


cation with wood and earth; and as 
often, by means of a furious ſally of 
the beſieged, the materials, which had 
thus with vaſt expence of induſtry and 


labour been accumulated, were ſet fire 


to and conſumed. On the twelfth day 
of the ſiege he gained poſſeſſion of the 
town, and drove us back into the cita- 
del; but on the day following we re- 


ecvered the ground we had loſt, and 


from that time the town was his no 
more. The actions of theſe days were 


the ſevereſt of the whole ſiege; we 


fought the enemy ſtreet by ſtreet, and 
inch by inch; the great fountain in 


the market-place ran with blood; we 
aſcended hills of the dead, which the 
infidels oppoſed as a barrier to our fur- 
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ther progreſs; I ſeized two Turkiſh 
ſtandards; and, though wounded, pur- 
fued the enemy through the eaſtern 


gate, and returned in triumph. Na- 


daſti in the ſixth week of the ſiege 
marched to our relief; but he was met 


and worſted by the bathaw, who re- 


turned victorious to the foot of the 
walls. During the whole of the ſiege 
mutual animoſity was cheriſhed by 


every ſpecies of contrivance, and the 


heads of the diſtinguiſhed dead were 


exhibited on both ſides as ſpeQacles of 


abhorrence and terror. The inflamed 
paſhons of the combatants ſeveral times 


found a vent in liſted duels: Horvati, 


the governor, killed in one of theſe 
encounters a gigantic Turk, who had 


| ſent a proud defiance to our hoſt. I 
procured myſelf honour upon a ſimilar 


occaſion; and the ſcarf which I now 
wear, compoſed the turban of the in- 


fidel I flew. At length the diſap- 
pointed 
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pointed baſhaw was obliged to raiſe 
the ſiege; and he ſoon after died of 
grief and mortification in his palace 
at Buda, I confeſs I recolle& the 
Chriſtian exploits in the defence of 
Ziget, in which I alſo had a tfhare, 
with rapture and delight; they will 
ſerve to awaken in me new animation, 
when hereafter the coldneſs of ordinary 
life might ſtrike palſy to my ſoul, I 
ſhall neyer think I have lived in vain, 
after having contributed, in however 
humble a place, to arreſt the career of 
inſolence and impiety which, under 
the ſtandard of the creſcent, threaten- 


ed to overrun the whole Chriſtian 


world. 

Such were the 3 * fuck 
the ſentiments of the gallant chevalier 
de Damville. I had been a war- 
rior in my youth, and the diſcourſe 
he held was ſufficiently congenial to 
my earlieſt propenſities. I ſaw indeed. 

MS that 
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that he had gained, in the zeal of a 
ſoldier of the croſs, a ſource of martial 


heroiſm, to which my military hiſtory 


had been a ſtranger. But, though I 
could not entirely enter into this ſen- 
timent of his, and indeed regarded it 
as an infatuation and deluſion, I did 
not the leſs admire the grandeur of 
ſoul with which this heroic fable in- 
ſpired him. There was no preſent 
propenſity in my heart that led me to 
delight in deeds of blood and war; I 
ſaw them in their genuine colours 
without varniſh or diſguiſe; I hated 


and loathed them from my very in- 
moſt ſoul ; but, notwithſtanding this, 
J was ſenſible to the luſtre which 


military zeal caſt round the cha- 
racter of my ſon. Nor is this incre- 


dible or abſurd; the qualities of a 


generous and enterpriſing champion 


are truly admirable, though the direc- 
| tion 
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tion they have received ſhould be wor- 


thy of eternal regret. 


Charles de Damville was my B 


1 when I ſay this, I cannot help 


ſtopping a moment for the indulgence 
of reflecting on the contraſt between 
my preſent intercourſe with my- ſon, 
and my late connection with Bethiem 
Gabor. I had ſought the friendſhip 
of the Hungarian D partly be- 


cauſe I wanted a protector and an ally, 


but partly alſo becauſe in my ſoul I 
looked up to and admired the man. 


T called Bechlem Gabor my friend; 1 


perſuaded myſelf that I had cogent rea- 
ſons for calling him ſo. But there was 
little ſympathy between us; he was 


wrapped up in his own contempla- 


tions; he was withered by his own: 
calamities ; our ſouls ſcarcely touched 
in a ſingle point. No, no; this is not 
friendſhip. „ 7 
x M6 Friends 
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Friendſhip is a neceſſity of our na- 
ture, the ſtimulating and reſtleſs want 
of every ſuſceptible heart. How 
wretched an impoſture in this point 
of view does human life for the moſt 
part appear! With boyiſh eyes, full 
of ſanguine ſpirits and hope, we look 
round us for a friend; we ſink into 
the grave, broken down with years 
and infirmities, and ſtill have not 
found the object of our ſearch. We 
talk to one man, and he does not un- 
derſtand us; we addreſs ourſelves to 
another, and we find him the unreal 
ſimilitude only of what we believed 
him to be. We ally ourſelves to a 
man of intelle& and of worth; upon 
further experience we cannot deny 
him either of theſe qualities; but 
the more we know each other, the 
Teſs we find of reſemblance; he is 
cold, where we are warm; he is harſh, 
where we are melted into the tendereſt 

ſympathy ; 
* 1 
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ſympathy ; ; what fills us with glans | 
is regarded by him with indifference; © 
we finiſh with a diſtant reſpect, where 
we looked for a commingling ſoul ; 
this is not friendſhip. We know of 
other men, we have viewed their 
countenances, we have occaſionally 
fat in their ſociety : we believe it is 
impoſſible we ſhould not find in them 
the obje& we ſought. But diſparity 
of ſituation and diſſimilitude of con- 
neCtions, prove as effectual a barrier to 
intimacy, as if we were inhabitants of 
different planets. | 
It is one of the moſt firiking; cha- 
racteriſtics of the nature of man, that 
we are eternally apt to grow dead and 
inſenſible to the thing we have not. 
Half our faculties become palſied, be- 
fore we are in the lighteſt degree 
aware that we are not what we were, 
and what we might be. There are 
philoſophers who regard this as the 
peculiar 
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peculiar privilege of man, a wiſe pro- 
viſion of providence to render us con- 
tented and eaſy with our lot in exiſt- 
ence. For my part, I do not envy, 
and I have never aſpired to, the hap- 
pineſs of ignorance and ſtupidity. But, 
be it a bleſſing or a curſe, the phe- 
nomenon is undoubted. Preſent me 
with ſome ineſtimable benefit, that 
my nature fitted me to enjoy, but that 
my fortune has long denied me to 
partake, and I inſtantly riſe as from 
an oppreſſive lethargy. Before, it 
may be, I felt myſelf uneaſy; but TI 
knew of no remedy, I dreamed it was 
my nature, I did not put forth a finger 
for relief. But now, that I have 
drawn the unexpected prize, I grow 


aſtoniſhed at my former blindneſs ;. I 


become ſuddenly ſenſible of my pow- 
ers and my worth; the blood that 
ſlept in my heart, circulates, and diſ- 
tends every vein; I tread on air; I 

feel 
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feel a calm, yet raviſhing delight; I 
know what kind of an endowment life 
is, to a being in whom ſentiment and 
affection are awakened to their genu- 
ine action. 

This was the effect of the mutual 
attachment produced between me and 
Charles. I looked into him, and ſaw 
a man; I ſaw expanfive powers of in- 
tellect and true ſenſibility of heart. 
To be eſteemed and loved and pro- 
tected by ſuch a man; to have him to 
take one by the hand, to enquire 
into one's ſorrows, to intereſt himſelf 
in one's anxieties,. to exult in one's 
good fortune and one's joys; this and 


this only deſerves the name of exiſt- 


_ ence. 

I had however a painful drawback 
upon my ſatisfaction. It was my fate, 
ſince the viſit of the ſtranger of the 
lake of Conſtance, to rejoice for mo- 
ments, and to lament for years. I 
could 
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could not at firſt aſcend to that purity 
and eminence of friendſhip, to forget 
myſelf; I could not but painfully feel 
the contraſt between me and my ſon: 
How happy was Charles, how reſpect. 
able, how ſelf-approving, how cheer- 
ful of heart: I ſhall preſently have 


| occaſion to ſpeak of a ſtill further ad. 


dition to. his happineſs! I looked in- 


| deed young, fair and blooming, a 


ſtranger to care: but I had a ſecret 
worm gnawing at my vitals. This 


very deceitfulneſs of my countenance, 
was a bitter aggravation to my remorſe, 


I never ſaw my features reflected in 
the poliſhed ſhield, without feeling 
myſelf ſtruck to the core. Charles had 
walked right onward in the paths of 
Honour; he feared no detection; he 
had no ſecret conſciouſneſs that gave 
the lie to the voice of applauſe, par- 
tiality and friendſhip. But Iwas all a 
lie; I was no youth; I was no man; 
I was 
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I was no member of the great commu. 
nity of my ſpecies. The paſt and the 
future were equally a burthen to my 
thoughts. To the eye that ſaw me, I 
was a youth, fluſhed with hope, and 
panting for exiſtence. In my foul I 
knew, and I only knew, that I was a 


worn- out veteran, battered with the. 


ſtorms of life, having tried every thing 


and rejected every thing, and diſcarded 


for ever by hope and joy. When I 
walked forth, leaning on the arm of 
him who delighted to call me his 
younger brother, this was the conſei- 
ouſneſs that hunted my ſteps, and blaſt- 


ed me with its * whichever * 
we turned. 
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CAP. XII. 


Aux the various confidences 
repoſed in me by my ſon, one was his 
love. The object of his attachment 
was a young lady of quality, named 
Pandora, niece to Nadaſti, great pala- 
tine of Hungary. In conſequence of 
the earneſt recommendation of Caſtal- 
do in 1553, Nadaſti had taken my ſon 
under his particular protection, and 
Charles's principal home, at the pe- 
riods when the army was diſperſed in 
winter- quarters, was at the palatine's 
houſe in the city of Preſburg. Here 
his manners had become more poliſh- 
ed, and his taſte more refined. Till 
then, bred in tents, and living amidft 
the clangour of arms, he had been a 


mere 
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mere ſoldier, rough, generous, manly 
and brave. But Nadaſti was an ele- 


gant ſcholar, ſinitten with that ardent 
love of claſſical and ancient lore, which 


has ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed the ſix- 
teenth century. He aſſembled round 


him men of letters from yarious parts 
of Europe; and, under his auſpices, 
the days of Matthias Corvinus, king of 
Hungary, ſeemed to be revived, whoſe 


love of literature was ſuch, that he 


kept three hundred tranſcribers in his 
houſe, conſtantly employed in multi- 
plying copies of the precious rehques 


of Roman and Athenian learning. The 


conſort of Nadaſti was one of the moſt 
accompliſhed matrons of the age in 
which ſhe lived, and her. three daugh- 
ters were patterns of every polite and 


amiable accompliſhment. Such was 
the ſchool into which the chevalier de 


Damville entered, at the age of twen- 
ty-five, immediately after the retreat 


of 
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of Caſtaldo. This may ſeem an age 
ſomewhat late for new modelling the 
character, but Charles had an enter- 


priſing and aſpiring temper; and he 
| ſoon became a diſtinguiſhed ornament 
of courts and the ſociety of ladies. 


Caſtaldo had taught him all he knew, 
the temper, the manners and the ſci- 
ence of a military chieftain : the palace 
of Nadaſti finiſhed and completed the 
education of my ſon. 
Pandora was only fourteen years of 
age when Charles de Damville firſt 
became a ſort of inmate of the houſe of 
her uncle. She at that time lived 
with her father; but, he being after- 
wards killed in the battle which Na- 
daſti fought for the relief of Ziget, 


Pandora occupied an apartment in tlie 


palatine palace. From the firſt hour 


he ſaw her, a mere child as it were, 


accompanied by her governeſs, Charles 


confeſſed to me that he had beheld 


her 
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her with eyes of diſtinction. He had 
ſaid to himſelf, This little girl will 


| hereafter be a jewel worthy of the 
crown of an emperor. He had found 


ſomething inexpreſſibly attractive in 


the ſtarry brightneſs of her complex 


ion; her hair he regarded as both lighter 


and more graceful than any thing he 


had ever before ſeen; and her ſpeak- 


ing and humid eye ſeemed to him the 


very emblem of ſenſibility and ſweet- 


neſs. If, at the girliſh and immature 
ſeaſon of fourteen, he had aſcribed to 
her all theſe perfections, it will eaſily 
be ſuppoſed that, as ſhe increaſed in 


ſtature, as the beauties of form unfolded 
themſelves in her, and ſhe advanced 
in ſentiment and a lovely conſciouſneſs 


of her worth, the partiality of Charles 


became more deep and unalterable. 
But the orphan niece of Nadaſti was 
altogether without a portion; and the 
great palatine would have ſeen with 

| more 
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more complacency the chevalier de 
Damville addreſſing his pretenſions to 
one of his daughters. 

Charles confeſſed to me that the 
paſſion he nouriſhed had been fruitful 
of pleaſures and griefs, of hope and 
perplexity. It was now almoſt a year 
ſince- Pandora and himſelf had con- 
feſſed a mutual affection. The con- 
feſſion had not been the reſult of deſign 
on either ſide: both had wiſhed to 
ſuppreſs it, Pandora from virgin dig- 
nity and reſerve; and Charles, becauſe 
he ſaw not how their affection could 
be crowned with ſucceſs, and he dread- 
ed, more than any miſery to himſelf, 
to be the author of degradation and 
miſery to her he loved. But what is 
ever uppermoſt in the heart will at ſome 
time or other betray itſelf, Their 
ſympathetic and accordant feelings up- 
on a point ſo deeply intereſting to 
both, rendered them ien to diſ- 

cern 
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cern the ſmalleſt indications. They 
had had a thouſand opportunities, and 


a thouſand opportunities had heen 


reſiſted. They became more than uſu- 


ally filent and reſerved towards each 


other; they ſhunned to meet, and, 
when they met, avoided each other's 


eyes. One day a caſual encounter 
in a ſolitary retreat, which each 
had ſought principally with inten- 
tion to eſcape the preſence of the 
other, had taken them off their guard. 
They were mutually hefitating and per- 
plexed; each diſcerned more unequi- 
vocal indications than had ever occur- 


red before of the ſtate of the other's 


ſentiments; the entire accord ſnapped 


as it were at once the chains of reſerve; 
and each, after a ſhort interval of heſi- 


tation, ſpoke with an eloquence, hi- 
therto untried, the language of love. 


The difference of years between them 
gave a zeſt to the communication. 


Pandora 
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Pandora ſeemed to be throwing herſelf 
upon the protection of an elder bro- 
ther, of a guardian, one in whoſe 
prudence ſhe confided as the antidote 
of her inexperience ; Charles felt his 
maturer years as impoſing on him more 
ſeverely that ſacred integrity, the ob- 
ligation of which, at leaft as ſociety is 
at preſent conſtituted, ſeems in the 
majority of caſes to grow out of the 


relative ſituation of the ſexes, of the 


protectorſhip of the one, and the de- 
e e of the other. 

And now, exclaimed Charles, what 
am I to do? what am I to defire? It 
would be affectation in me to conceal 
from myſelf on an occafion like this, 


that the reputation I have acquired 
both in the arts of peace and war is 


ſuch, as to have cauſed Nadaſti to 
ſet his heart upon my becoming his 


ſon-in-law. The great palatine, though 
in many reſpects generous and liberal, 


has 
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has that inflexibleneſs of opinion, 
which is perhaps more apt to grow up 


in the hearts of ſcholars, than in other 


departments of fociety. He is grave 
and ſolemn; all his habits are of a 


majeſtic and lordly nature; and I have 
ſmall reaſon to hope that I ſhall find 
him acceſſible to my repreſentations. 


He is little ſubject to ſallies of paſſions 
his own propenſities are wholly under 


the controb of his judgment; and it is 


not likely that he will make allowance 
for the ardent affections of other minds. 


Pan dora is entirely dependent on him; 
in any eaſe the portion ſhe would re- 


ceive from him would be very.inade- 
quate to her worth; but, diſearded and 
diſcountenanced by him who has the 
abſolute rule of Chriſtian Hungary, 


what can ſhe expect? I am myſelf deſ- 
titute of fortune; my provifion as a 
foldier will be very inadequate to the 


wants of the firſt and ſofteſt of hen ſex. 
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But even of that proviſion Nadaſti will 
deprive me, if I marry in oppoſition 
to his pleaſure. Shall I make Pandora 


the inhabitant of tents and encamp. 


ments; ſhall I expoſe her to all the 


changes and hazards of a military life ; 


ſhall I drag her as the attendant of a 
ſoldier of fortune through every climate 
of Europe? No, by heavens! I ſhould 
regard myſelf as the moſt ſelfiſh and 


the baſeſt of mankind if I could deli- 


berate on ſuch a queſtion. Never 
ſhall the charmer of my ſoul owe a 
ſingle privation to her Charles. I love 


her with ſo pure and entire a paſſion, 


that I prefer her proſperity to every 
earthly good. Nor is it merely neceſ- 


ſary to my attachment that ſhe ſhould 


live in plenty and eaſe; I require that 


my Pandora ſhould be ſeen in her na- 


tive luſtre, that ſhe ſhould be ſurround- 


ed with every appendage due to her 


merit, that ſhe ſhould command ap- 
plauſe 
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plauſe from the mercenary, and ho- 
mage from the ſuperficial. Her praiſe 
is the only muſic I enjoy. I could 
not bear to hear her name coupled with 
levity and ſcorn, I could not bear 
that, where ſhe appeared, every eye 
ſhould not be turned to her with reve- 
rence and honour. My paſſion, I con- 
feſs it, is that of a diſciple of liberal 
arts and a nobleman, not that of an 
Arcadian. e ears f 
The period of the campaign now 
drew to an end, and Charles, having 
requeſted me to accompany him, ſet 
out for his uſual winter- retreat in the 
city of Preſburg. I ſaw Pandora. 
Never in my life had I beheld any 
thing ſo ſweetly ſimple. I had always 
been an admirer of the ſex; but the 
perfections of Pandora were of a nature 
that I had not obſerved in any other 


woman. Her ſymmetry was ſo per- 


tet, the pearly luſtre of her ſkin fo- 
N 2 admirable, 
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admirable, and ber 3 and carriage 
ſo light and etherial, that at firſt view 
it was difficult to perſuade one's ſelf 
that ſhe was framed of the ſame groſs 
materials as the reſt of the ſpecies. 
Sbe ſeemed not conſtructed to endure 
the ſhocks of the world, and the rude 


aſſaults of ill humour or neglect, of 


cenſure or adverſity. Her voice was 
of the ſweeteſt, the cleareſt and ſoft- 
eſt tone I ever heard. There Was a 
peculiar nazwete in her accents, that 


riveted your ſoul in irreſiſtible fetters. 


Her converſation, for in the ſequel I 


enjoyed much of her converſation, had 
a very uncommon zeſt. \ She ſeemed, 
to have no art, and what ſhe uttered 


appeared as if wholly unchecked by 


conſideration. or reſerve. You were 


perſuaded that , ſhe always delivered 


without reſtraint the firſt thing that 
occurred to her mind; yet in wha tſhe 
ſaid there was ſo much good ſenſe, ſo 


much 
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much true feeling, and, as the occa- 


ſion allowed, fo much whim and 
imagination, that you could not diſco- 
ver how any of her words could be 
changed but for a worſe. This cir- 
cumſtance ſtrikingly contraſted with 
the childiſh ſimplicity, or rather the 


feminine ſoftneſs and ſylph-like delica- 


cy of her manner and her tone. The 
oppoſition of appearance between her 


and my fon made a ſtrong impreſſion 


upon me. He was a perfect ſoldier, 
with an ample cheſt, broad ſhoulders, 


and a figure, though graceful and well 
proportioned, yet ſo ſtrong, that it 


ſeemed framed to contend with and to 
conquer the wreſtlers in the Grecian 


games. His complexion, ſhaded with 


luxuriant curls of manly hair, was it- 
ſelf made brown with the rigours of 
climate. Pandora was ſo heavenly 
fair, ſo ſweetly delicate and flender, 


that you would have thought ſhe would 
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be withered and deſtroyed in his em- 
brace, like the fraileſt ornament of the 
garden before the northern breeze. 
But courage to chooſe what is rugged 
and manlike, is often characteriſtic of 
the ſofteſt of her ſex. 7 5 

I ſpeedily contracted an intinfate 
commerce with the beautiful Pandora, 
I was naturally deſirous to be as con- 
ſummate a judge as poſſible of thoſe 
perfections, which I believed fated to 
determine the future happineſs of my 
ſon. When ſufficiently ſatisfied in that 
reſpect, I ſtill continued the indul- 
gence, and found a pure and ex- 


quiſite pleaſure in the daily contem- 


plation of accompliſhments that were 
to prove the materials of his gratifica- 
tion and delight, whoſe gratification 1 
preferred to my own. LI had a ſtill 
further view in this commerce. I was 
anxious to be perfectly informed of 
the connections and family of Pandora, 
| that 
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that upon them I might build a pro- 
ject I had deeply at heart, of be- 


ſtowing on her, in the leaſt queſtion- 


able and exceptionable manner, a 
dowry, that ſhould place her upon an 


_ equality. with her couſins, the daugh- 


ters of Nadaſti, and deliver my ſon 


from all apprehenſion of the unpleaſ- 
ing conſequences to reſult from tlie 


reſentment of the great palatine. Na- 
daſti was opulent, and the portions 


of his daughters very conſiderable; 


and, however inclined, I could not 
exceed this limit without riſking the 


entire miſcarriage of my project. 


Charles thought nothing too rich ei- 
ther in ſituation or income to do ho- 
nour to the miſtreſs of his ſoul; but, 
ſeparately from this enthuſiaſtic ſenti- 
ment, both he and Pandora had too 
juſt a taſte, not to prefer the ſimple 


. majeſty of ancient nobility, to the ex- 
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penſive oſtentations of modern refine- 
ment. 
Having digeſted my plan I was 
obliged to travel as far as Venice for 
the execution of it. The mother of 
Pandora had been a Venetian, and the 


uncle of her mother was one of the ad- 


venturers who had ſailed with Pizarro 
for the conqueſt of Peru. He had 
died before the completion of that 
buſineſs, and had left behind him no 
relative ſo near to him in blood as the 
lovely Pandora. By a ſingular piece 
of good fortune, I encountered at Venice 


an individual who had failed in the 
ſame ſhip with the young lady's uncle. 


The uncle having died prematurely, 


the ſhare he might otherwiſe have ob- 


tained of the ſpoils of: Peru was ſunk 
in the ſhares of the reſt, and nothing 


| was allowed to remain that might have 
"deſcended to his heirs. His friend 
and countryman- I found, though + 
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once rich with the booty he made; had 


by a ſeries of calamities, before he 


reached his native home, been re- 
duced to a ſtate of poverty. The vi- 


ciſſitudes he experienced had produced 


in him the effect of a very uncommon ; 


eagerneſs for acquiſition. This man 


I fixed on for my inſtrument; 1 open 


ed to him my plan, and offered him a 
very ample gratification, provided he 


acted ſucceſsfully the part I aſſigned 
him. In concert witli each other we 


digeſted and forged the various docu- 
ments that were beſt calculated to 
give credibility to the tale. Having 


completed our arrangement, I ſet out 


for Preſburg without a moment's de- 
tay, and directed my Venetian not to 


follow till after a ſtipulated inter- 
val. He was not to enter into full 


poſſeſſion of his reward, till he had 
completed the taſk he had undertaken, 
It was fixed that no perſon in Hun- 
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gary ſhould be acquainted with my 
viſit to Venice, but only be allowed to 
underſtand generally, that I had been 
engaged for a certain time in an ex- 
curſion of amuſement. So hard is the 
fate of the poſſeſſor of the philoſopher's 
ſtone, and ſo limited his power, as to 
have rendered all theſe precautions on 


my part indiſpenſibly neceſſary. Had 


not the various circumſtances concur- 
red the detail of which is here ſtated, 


the birth of Pandora's mother in a 


maritime ſtate, the expedition of Pi- 


zarro to Peru, her uncle's engaging in 


this expedition and dying before it 
was completed, and my own caſual 
rencounter with his compagnon du voy- 
age, my project would too probably have 
been baffled. A direct gift of the for- 
tune I deſigned would never have been 
admitted of; and, had not the coinci— 
dence been eminently favourable, even 
though I ſhould have ſucceeded in miſ- 
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leading every other party, I could not 
hope to have eluded the perſpicacity 

5 and jealous honour of my ſon. - 

i When I returned to Preſburg, I 
again renewed my intereourſe with Pan- 
dora. The paſſion entertained by Dam- 

E ville for the beautiful orphan. was a ſe- 

| ; cret to every perſon at court; they 
1 had anaged ſo diſcreetly as to have 
avoided every hint of ſuſpicion; and, 
as it was univerſally known that the 
great palatine had an eye on this gal- 

lant ſoldier for one of his daughters, I 

few perſons entertained a doubt that 

my ſon would ſpeedily declare his 

election among the co-heireſſes of Na- 

daſti. On the other hand, in the 
friendly intercourſe between me and 
. Pandora, neither ſne nor myſelf felt 
1 that there was any thing to conceal, 
and it was therefore a matter of com- 
plete notoriety. My blooming youth 
; of. nee was remarked; by the 
1 N. 6 majority 
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majority of byſtanders we were judged 
formed for each other; and; before I 
was aware, the beautiful Hungarian 
was awarded. to me by the general 
voice as my deſtined bride. When 
however I became acquainted with the 
rumour, I was contented to ſmile at 
it; the conſciouſneſs in my own breaſt 
how far the public ſagacity had wan- 
dered in its gueſs, gave to that gueſs in 
my apprehenſion a certain air of whim- 
ſical and amuſing. 
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Such was the ſituation of the affair 
of Pandora, and I daily looked for the 
arrival of my Venetian confederate, 
when ſuddenly I remarked an alteration 
in the carriage of my beautiful ally. 
She had hitherto on all occaſions ſought 
my converſation ; ſhe now appeared 
ſedulouſly to avoid me. Her manner 
had been characteriſed by the gaiety, 


the ſpritelineſs and general good-hu- 


mour, incident to her age, and conge- 
nial to her diſpoſition. She was now 
melancholy. Her melancholy aſſumed 
-a tone correſpondent to the habits of 
her .mind, and was peculiar and indi- 
vidual. It had an ingenuous and de- 
fenceleſs. air, inexpreſſibly calculated 

| | to 
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to excite intereſt. It ſeemed to aſk, 
what have I done to deſerve to be me- 
1 | lancholy? Lou felt for her, as for a 
_ - ſpotleſs lily depreſſed by the unpitying 
| ſtorm. You ſaw, that thoſe enchant- 
ing features were never made for a face 
of ſorrow, and that that bewitching 
voice ought never to have been mo- 
dulated into. an expreſſion of heavi- 
neſs. £ 
I was in the higheſt degree anxious 
to learn the cauſe of this revolution, 
and was the furtheſt in the world from 
ſuſpecting its real foundation. I pur- 
ſued Pandora with ſo much importu- 
nity, and demanded an interview with 
ſuch irreſiſtible earneſtneſs, that ſhe at 
length conſented to grant it. We met 
in a remote part of the garden. Why, 
Henry, ſaid ſhe, do you thus perſe- 
cute me? You are my evil genius, the 
caufe of the greateſt calamity; that 
could ever have overtaken me. | 


I ſtarted. 
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I ſtarted. - For heaven's ſake, beau- 
tiful Pandora, what do you mean ? 

I love the chevalier de Damville. I 
have loved him long ; he 1s dearer to 
me than life; and he has caſt me off 
for ever! 1 

And am I the cauſe? 

Yes, you, and you alone. I had for 
ſome time obſerved a change in his be- 
haviour, that he was uncommonly 
grave, ſerious and reſerved. I endea- 
voured to ſoothe him; I redoubled 


my blandiſhments in our next ſeaſon 


of unreſerved diſcourſe ; I tenderly en- 
quired into the ſource of his grief. 
For a long time he reſiſted my im- 


portunity. At length, Faithleſs girl, 
ſaid he, have you the cruelty to afk 


| the meaning of my depreſſion ? This 
is the extremity of inſult. Is it not 
enough that I know your inconſtancy ? 
Is it not enough that I have found you, 
like the reſt of your frivolous ſex, the 
mere 


meaning. 
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mere ſlave of your ſenſe of ſight, re- 
gardleſs of vows, regardleſs of an af- 
fection which defpiſed all intereſts but 
that of tenderneſs and love, caught by 
the firſt appearance of ſomething 
younger, ſofter and more courtly, than 
I pretend or defire to be? Will nothing 
ſatisfy you but the confeſſion of my 


unhappineſs from my -n mouth ? 


Do you require expoſtulation, intrea- 
ty and deſpair from your diſcarded 
lover, to fill up the meaſure of your 
triumph ? 
For a long time I was totally at a 
loſs to apprehend my dear chevalier's 
No, continued he, I am not jealous. 
There is no temper I hold in ſuch ſo- 
vereign contempt, as jealouſy. I am 
not of a diſpoſition eaſily to conceive 
umbrage, or lightly to doubt the pro- 
teſtations of the woman I adore. I 
| ph been blind too long. But I fee 


that 
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that you are eternally together. I ſee 
that you take advantage of the diſtance 
at which the deſpotic temper” of Na- 
daſti keeps us from each other, to give 
all your time to my favoured rival, 

You ſeem never to be happy out of his 
ſociety. I was firſt led to throw off 
the dulneſs of my unſuſpecting ſecu- 
rity, by the general voice of the pub- 
lic. The. whole court gives you to 
each other. Not a creature it holds, 
but has diſcerned that paſſion, which 
you have the inſolence to expect 
to conceal from me. Since I have 
been awakened from my ſecurity, 1 
have ſeen it a thouſand times. . I have 
ſeen your eyes ſeek and encounter each 
other. I have ſeen them ſuddenly 
lighted up by your interchanging | 
| glances. I have ſeen the ſigns of your 
mutual intelligence. I have ſeen with 
what impatience, the moment you 
could eſcape from the crowded circle, 
. 
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you have Joined each other, and re- 
tired together. Ungenerous Pandora! 
But do not imagine I will enter the 
liſts with the gaudy butterfly who has 
now attracted your favour. I have 
told you already that I am not formed 
for jealouſy. I am not the fort of man 
you have ſuppoſed me to be. I have 
loved you much; I have loved you 
long. But I would tear out my heart 
from my. manly breaſt, if I believed it 
yet retained an atom of paſſion for you. 
I know what it was I loved; I loved 
a character of frankneſs, of ingenuouſ- 
neſs, of ſimplicity, which 1 fondly 
imagined was yours, but which I now 
find was the creature of my own fancy. 
The Pandora that ſtands before me; the 
child of art; the baſe wretch that could 
take advantage of my forbearance in 
regard to her uncle, which was adopt- 
ed purely out of love to her; the un- 
feeling coquette that would wiſh to 
retain 
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retain me in her chains when ſhe had 
diſcarded me from her affections; this 
creature I never did love, and I never 
will, I know how deeply rooted the 
habit has been in my boſom of re- 
garding you as the thing you are not; 
I know how bitter it 1s to a temper 
like mine to detect ſo unlooked-for a a 
deluſion; I know what it will coſt me 
to caſt you off for ever. But I never 
yet propoſed to myſelf a conqueſt over 
my own weakneſs that 1 did not gain, 
nor will I now. If you were to diſ- 
card this wretched D'Aubigny to- 
morrow, if you were convinced of and 
contrite for your error, I muſt inge- 
nuouſly tell you, no time, no peni- 
tence could reſtore you to my admira- 
tion. 1 had ſet up an imaginary idol 
in my boſom, but you have convinced 
me of its brittleneſs, and daſhed it to 
pieces. 

I endea- 
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I endeavoured, continued Pandora, 
by every imaginable proteſtation to 
convince my late faithful lover of his 
miſtake. But it was to no purpoſe ; 
all I could fay only tended to {well 
the tide of his fearful reſentment. 

Be filent, cried he. Add no fur- 

ther to the catalogue of your-wanton 
and cauſeleſs deluſions. Do not make 
me bate too much what I once fo 
blindly and ardently adored. I feel 
that I have an enemy within me, that 
would fain co-operate with your de- 
ceptions and hypocriſy. ' I find that 
man, treacherous to himſelf, is formed 
by nature to be the fool of your artful 
ſex. But I will ſubdue this propenſity 
in me, though I die for it. I may be 
wretched ; but I will not deſpiſe my- 
felf. Have I not ſeen your falſhood ? 
Have not all my ſenſes been wit- 
neſſes of your guilt? The miracle is 
that I could have been duped ſo long. 
4 | | I haye 


A 


1 have heard this ſtripling lover of 
yours inexhauſtible in your praiſes,” and 


dwelling upon them with an ar- 
dour that nothing but paſſion could 
have inſpired. I have ſeen, as I have 
already told you, the intelligence of 
your eyes, I have ſeen thoſe melting 
glances, I have heard thoſe tender 
and familiar tones between you, that 
beſpoke the moſt perfect confidence 
and the moſt entire mingling of heart. 
If I did not believe this, I ſhould 


believe worſe of you. I ſhould think 
your heart not merely capricious, but 


an abſolute proſtitute ; prepared to 
beſtow upon hundreds thoſe: ſweet, 


_ thoſe nameleſs tenderneſſes of accent 


and countenance, which I fondly ima- 


gined were reſeryed for nie alone. 1 
ſhould regard. you as the worſt. and 
moſt pernicious acquiſition that could 
fall to the lot of a man.—Go, Pan- 
dora, added he: my heart is chaſte ; 
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my foul is firm. I can no longer be 


deceived by you; I will not diſpute 
your charms with the idle boy you 
have now thought proper to favour. — 
And, ſaying thus, he burſt from me in 
an agony of impatience. 

Alas, continued the ſweet and inge- 
nuous Pandora, my dear Henry, what 


ſhall I do? How ſhall I remove the 


unreaſonable imaginations of this no- 
ble mind? Bear me witneſs, Heaven! 


| nothing could be more innocent than 


the correſpondence I allowed myſelf 


to hold with you. My adorable Charles 


was continually calling you brother ; 
I ſcarcely ever heard him ſpeak of you 
by any other appellation. I regarded 
Charles as my huſband; I already 
viewed you in anticipation as the bro- 
ther of my lord. Excluded as I was 
from frequent converſation with him 
whom I moſt loved, I endeavoured to 


ſupply the deficiency BY an unreſerve d . 
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communication with you. The ex- 
treme reſemblance of your perſons, in- 
creaſed my gratification. You were 
his picture, his ſpeaking image. While 
I looked at you, I ſaid, Such once was 


my Charles, before he was the great 


man, the gallant ſoldier, the accom- 
pliſhed cavalier, the adored object, that 


now engrofles my affections. * Be- 


ſide, I knew that Charles loved you as 
much as he did any man on earth, and 
that knowledge made you dear to me. 


You were conſtantly eager to dwell 


upon and deſcribe his excellences; 
could I fail to be pleaſed with your 
converſation? I own that tne plea- 
ſure I took in it was unbounded, and 


the emotions it awakened in my ailec- 


tionate heart delicious. But all this, 
candidly explained, was only an addi- 


tional proof of the tenderneſs and con- 


ſtancy of my earlieſt attachment, 
| | And 
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And now, ever ſince the fatal day 
in which this converſation paſſed with 
my Charles, he is abſent from court, 
and I know not whither he is gone, 
He has diſdained to ſeek any further 
explanation, nor do I know how to 
appeal to his calmer feelings and more 
deliberate mind. One thing however 
T had determined on, and that was, 
Henry, ſtrictly to avoid your ſociety. 
I truſt, wherever my Charles is, he 
will hear of this. I owe this expiation 
to his agonized feelings, and to: tlie. 
appearances that in ſome degree juſtify - 
his miſconſtruction. I will wait pa- 
tiently, till the ſimplieity and ſingle- 
neſs of my conduct have cleared my 
faith. If I- ſheuld otherwiſe have 
found pleaſure and relief in your ſoci- 
ety, I will make a merit with myſelf 
of ſacrificing this to the apprehenſive 
delicacy of my Charles's mind. In. 
this ſingle inſtance your importunity 
has 
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has prevailed with me to diſpenſe with 


my rule: you were not to blame, and 
I thought upon more mature reflec- 
tion that I owed you an explanation. 
But henceforth, if you have any kind- 
neſs for me, or value for him who has 
acted and felt towards you like a bro- 
ther, I muſt intreat you to co-operate 
with me in this, and that, whether in 
public or private, we may beſtow no 
notice on each other, and avoid all op- 
portunities of communication. To 
perſuade you to this, was indeed a prin- 
cipal inducement with me ſo far to 
deviate from the rule I had laid down 
to myſelf, as to admit this. converſa- 
ton. - e ; 
I was extremely affected with the: 
unhappineſs of Pandora. I exerted 
myſelf to confole her. I promiſed 
that nothing on my part ſhould be 
wanting to remove every ſhadow of 
doubt that hung upon her fidelity, and 

Vol. IV. O 11 
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I exhorted her to believe that every 
thing would infallibly terminate in the 
way moſt honourable and gratifying to 
herſelf. Pandora liſtened to me, and 
dried her tears. The converſaton was 
intereſting and ſoothing to us both; 
we regarded it as the laſt unreſerved 
and ſympathetic communication we 
ſhould ever have with each other; it 
inſenſibly grew longer and longer, and 
we knew not how to put an end to it. 
We were ſtill in this ſtate of irreſo- 
lution when, looking up, I perceived 
Charles de Damville approaching from 
the further end of the walk that led to 
the alcove. | | 

I would have withdrawn. I was 
anxious to remove the unjuſt ſuſpi- 
cions that hung upon his mind; but. 
the inſtant that preſented to him ſo 
ſtrong an apparent confirmation of 
them, the inſtant that by ſo doing muſt 
have worked up his foul into tumult, 
did 
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did not appear a favourable one for 
explanation. To. withdraw was im- 
poſſible. Pandora had diſcerned her 
lover at the ſame moment with my- 
| ſelf. She was ſeized with a faint- 
neſs. She would have ſunk to the 
ground ; but I caught her in my arms. 
I reſted with one knee on the earth; 
her head was reclined on my boſom. 
Charles approached with a "_ 
88 

Riſe, ſaid "1 This is „ my 
hawen: I left Preſburg, with the pur- 
poſe of not reviſiting it for years. 
But, as I proceeded further and fur- 
ther from a place which had lately 
been the centre of my affections, I 
began to doubt whether I had not 
acted with precipitation, and to 
believe that there was yet ſome un- 
certainty hanging on my fate. The 
ſeemingly earneſt proteſtations of this 
deluſiye ſyren rung in my ears; me- 
+ : O: 2 | chanically, 
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chanically, without any formed reſo- 
Jution, I changed my courſe, and re- 
turned on my ſteps. My doubts are 
now at an end. I find you taking 
inſtant advantage of my abſence to 

throw yourſelves. into each other's 

arms. The feelings T fo lately 
uttered in your preſence, Pandora, 
would have kept you apart, if my 
feelings had been in the leaſt fa. 
cred in your eyes, if all my ſurmiſes 
had not been too true He took by 
the hand the weeping Pandora, and 
led her to the ſeat which a little before 
ſhe had quitted. 

Why all this artifice ? Why all this 
deceit? It is ſaid that we are not 
maſters of our own hearts, and that no 
human paſſion is formed to endure for 
ever. Influenced by theſe maxims, I 
could have pardoned your inconſtancy, 
too fair, too fickle Pandora ! but why 
ſtrain every nerve to make me believe 

9 you 
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you ſtill retained a paſſion you had 
diſcarded, to ſubject me to the linger- 
ing torture of deceit, inſtead of com- 
municating to me a truth, agoniſing 
indeed to human frailty, but calculated 
to inſpire fortitude and deciſion? This 
I cannot excuſe: this racks me with 
the bittereſt of diſappointments, diſap- 
pointment in the virtues I had aſcribed 
to you; and convinces me, that you 
are neither worthy of me, nor Worthy 
of happineſs. 
And you too, D'Aubigny, you have 
_ acted a part in this unworthy plot. I 
reſcued you from priſon, from a dun- 
geon from which, a few hours before, 
you had no hope of coming forth alive. 
I took you under my protection, when 
you had no friend; I placed you next 
myſelf; I conceived for you the affec- 
tion of a brother; I loved you, next in 
degree to the miſtreſs of my ſoul. In 
return for all that I have done, and all | 
G3 that 
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that I felt for you, you have with 
inſidious art and every baſe diſguiſe 


| ſeduced from me the woman of my 


choice. Why not frankly and in- 
genuouſly have demanded her at my 


hands? The heart is free; your reci- 


procal paſſion, though I might have 
regretted it, I ſhould have been unable 
to blame; it is the cloke that you 
have drawn over it, that proves the 
baſeneſs of its origin. Do you think 
I had not the courage cheerfully and 
without a murmur to reſign to you 
this illuſtrious fair one? I feel that I 
was worthy to be openly treated. Had 
I ſeen in you a mutual and ingenuous 
paſſion, I would not have been the bar 


to its juſt conſummation. I would 


not have ſought the' perſon of a wo- 
man, whoſe heart, in ſpite perhaps of 
her better reſolutions, was given to 
another. I ſhould loathe . myſelf for 
eyer, were I capable of fuch a part. 

2 It 
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wards me, beating in accord to the 
ſentiment of my own boſom, that I 
once ſaw in Pandora, and not either 
her peerleſs beauties, or the excellen- 
cies I imputed to her mind, that 
formed the maſter-charm which faſci- 
nated my ſoul. I feel that I had the 
force, in the negation of my own hap- 
pineſs, to have drawn comfort and 
compenſation from the happineſs of 
two creatures I fo dearly SO as 
D'Aubigny and Pandora. 

But this alleviation in the midſt of 
what you have condemned me to ſuffer, 
you have ungenerouſly denied me. 

I ſought to interrupt my fon. I 
could no longer bear to ſee him in- 
yolved in ſo painful an error, and not 
exert every nerve to reſcue him from it. 
But his paſſions were wrought higher 
than mine: he would not ſuffer me to 


ſpeak. 
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Be ſilent, D'Aubigny! IT cannot 
brook to be interrupted now. My 
heart is full: and I muſt have leave to 
utter the ſentiments that agitate and 
diſtend it. 

He advanced towards Pandora. He 
took hold of her hand. | 

Riſe, Madam. I ſhall not long trou- 
ble you with the boiſterous impetuouſ- 
neſs of my paſſions. Do not reſiſt me 
now! 

She roſe, and followed him; her 
face ſtill covered with her handker- 
chief, and drowned in tears. He led 
her to the front of the alcove. He 
motioned me to approach; with his 
other hand he took hold of mine. He 
ſcemed to lift Pandora's hand to his 
lips, as if to kiſs it; with a ſudden 
ſtart he put it down again; he held it 
below the level of his breaſt. | 

During this ſcene, Pandora and 
myſelf were ſpeechleſs. Moſt women, 
in 
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in the ſituation of Pandora, would, I 
ſuppoſe, have ſpoken, and have been 
eager to vindicate themſelves from ſo 
groundleſs an imputation. But what 
ſhe did was peculiar to the delicacy 
and defenceleſſneſs of her perſonal 
character. She was overwhelmed, and 
incapable of effort. For my own part, 
my feelings were uncommonly compli- 
cated, My. apparent fituation was a 
plain one, the ſituation of a youth 
| miſtaken by his friend for the ſeducer 
of the miſtreſs of that friend ; and had 
my feelings been merely relative to this 
ſituation, I could undoubtedly have 
ſpoken without . embarraſſment. But 
with this were involved the ſentiments 1 
originating in my ſecret charaſter, the 1 
fentiments of a man anxious to benefit, | 
and who had devoted himſelf to the | 
intereſts of another ; of a father trem- 
blingly alive to the happineſs of his 
| fon, and eager to dive into his ſoul, 
O 5 that 
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that he might the more ſenſibly ad- 
mire his virtues, and with a more en- 
lightened {kill ſecure his fortune. I 
was filent : Charles de Daravalle 85 
ceeded: 

Thus, ſaid Th I join your hands; 
thus I withdraw all my claims upon 
Pandora; thus I remove every im- 
pediment to your wiſhes. This 
Pandora, this, D'Aubigny, I was ca- 
pable of, if you had treated me ho- 
nourably, and avowed an honeſt paſ- 
ſion. You do not know Charles de 
Damville. You have treated me, as 
none but the moſt groveling ſoul could 
deſerve to be treated. Had you been 
ingenuous, I ſhould have a conſo- 
lation in what I am doing, that now I 
cannot have. I can no longer per- 
ſuade myſelf that I am joining two 
worthy hearts to each other. I can 
no longer relieve the bitterneſs of my 
own diſappointment, by the image of 

| your 
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your future felicity, May I be mif- 
taken! May you be truly happy in 
each other! You cannot be happy be- 
yond the wiſhes formed in your favour, 
by him who will remember, to the lateſt 
hour of his exiſtence, how much his 

heart was devoted to you both. 
Saying this, he burſt away from us 
abruptly, and diſappeared. At firſt, 
as I liſtened to the heroic language of my 
ſon, I aſked myſelf whether it were the 
expreſſion of a warm heart or a cold 
one. It coſts nothing to a cold heart 
to ape the language of heroiſm, and to 
pretend to make the greateſt ſacrifices, 
when its conſtitution has rendered all 
effort unneceſſary to the feat. But I 
looked in. the face of Charles, and for- 
got my doubts. His. voice he had in- 
deed wound up to the tone of his 
ſpeech; it was a little tremulous, but 
in the main firm, ſerious, deliberate, 
and elevated, But his countenance 
06 was 
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was the picture of diſtreſs. There fat 
enthroned, defying all baniſhment and 
diſguiſe, the anguiſh of his ſoul. His 
eye was haggard ; his complexion was 
colourleſs and wan. He had been ab- 
ſent ſeveral days from Preſburg ; his 
appearance told me that he could 
ſcarcely either have eaten or ſlept during 
the period of his abſence. He might 
talk of the generofity with which he 
could reſign Pandora; I read in his face 
what that reſignation had coſt, and 
would go on to coſt him. Ingenuous, 
noble-hearted Charles! I doubted 
whether, but for a reverſe of the events 


he apprehended, he nn be able to 
ſurvive it. 


1 Ile had no ſooner left us, than I ap- 

| plied myſelf to comfort Pandora. I 

ſwore to her that, in ſpite of every 

temporary cloud, I would yet witneſs 
the union of her and her adored che- 
valier. I aſſured her that I would not 


1 reſt, 
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reſt, till I had forced Damville to hear 
me, and compelled him to credit the 
ſincerity of my tale. | 

How many things were there, that, 
in the ſcene which had juſt paſſed, 1 
might have urged in anſwer to Dam- 
ville, but reſpecting which my fitua- 
tion impoſed upon me the moft rigorous. 
| filence! I might have faid, You call 
yourſelf my protector, my benefaCtor, 
my patron ; the real relation between 
us is the reverſe of the picture you have 
drawn. I want not your protection; I 
am qualified, if I pleaſe; to be a patron 
to all the world. I am meditating the 
moſt generous things in your behalf: 
this perfidious friend, as you deem him, 
has devoted all his thoughts, and poſt- 
poned all his gratifications, that he 
might prove himſelf ſubſtantially and 


in the moſt important nn your 
1 friend. 
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More than this I might have ſaid. I 
might have ſaid, I am your father. I 
have no inclinations, no paſſions contra- 
vening your gratification. I. love you 
with more than a father's love; I tranſ- 
fer to you all the affection I entertained 
for your peerleſs, murdered mother! 
All my ſtudy is your happineſs. You 
are to me the whole world, and more 


than the whole world. Extenſive and 


ſingular as are my prerogatives, J fold 
them up; I forgot them all; and 


think of you alone. 


* 


Icannot give a ſtronger proof, than is 
contained in what I have here ſtated, 
of the miſery of my condition. I was 
cheated, as I have once before re- 
marked, with the form of a man, but 
had nothing of the ſubſtance. I was 
endowed with the faculty of ſpeech, but 
was cut off from its proper and genuine 
uſe. I was utterly alone in the world, 


ſeparated by an inſurmountable barrier 


from 
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from every being of my ſpecies. No 
man could underſtand me; no man 
could ſympathiſe with me; no man 
could form the remoteſt gueſs at 
what was paſſing in my breaſt. I 
had the uſe of words; I could addreſs 
my fellow-beings; I could enter into 
dialogue with them. I could diſcourſe 


of every indifferent thing that the uni- 
verſe contained; I could talk of every 
thing but my own feelings. This, and 
not the dungeon of Bethlem Gabor, is 


the true ſolitude. Let no man, after 
me, pant for the Wi ne of the phi- 
Les wed s ſtone ! 


Charles de Damville had again left 


Preſburg, the very inſtant he quitted 


the alcove. When I enquired for him 
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in the palace, I received this afflicting 


intelligence. I did not heſitate a mo- 


ment in reſolving, that I would purſue ; 


his ſteps. It was of the utmoſt conſe- 
"I that 1 ſhould overtake him; all 


that 
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hat was moſt intereſting to me hung 


upon our interview. The preparations 


however of my journey, though fol- 
lowed with ardour, inevitably reduced 
me to the being ſome hours in the rear 


of my ſon. I was continually in his 


track, but could not come up with him; 
to judge from events, you would have 
ſuppoſed that he had as ſtrong a mo- 


tive to fly, as I had to purſue. He led 


me along the courſe of the Danube, to 
the ſource of that far-· famed and mu- 
nificent river. 

I reached the prov "on of the Rhine, 


and was on the point of croſſing 
into Alſace. | But here I loſt all no- 


tice of Charles; no enquiry I could 


make was effectual to procure me 
the ſlighteſt intelligence. He had not 
croſſed the river; he had proceed- 


ed neither to the right nor the left along 
its banks. I was diſappointed, morti- 


* and diſtreſſed. What was I to do 
1 - © next? 
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next? Could I return to Pandora? 2 
| What tale muſt I relate to this adorable 
creature, whom J had urged to depend 
upon my exertions? Could I leave her 
however to the anguiſh and uncertainty 
that muſt follow upon her hearing no 


more either from her lover or my- 


ſelf ? 


the opus megnum attend upon my pro- 
jects, and render all my exertions abor- 
tive. It was the ſame, whether my 
plans were formed upon a larger or a 
ſmaller ſcale. When I endeayoured to 


live in total obſcurity in Madrid, when 


I undertook to be the ſteward and 
the father of the people of Hungary, 
and now that, with a chaftifed am- 


bition I ſought, what is permitted 


to all other human creatures, to pro- 
; vide 


I think I never felt more truly de- 
preſſed than in this conjunfture. Moſt 
amply, moſt critically did the curſe of 
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vide for the honourable ſettlement of 
my only ſon, ſtill, ſtill my evil genius 
purſued me, and blaſted every concern 
in which I preſumed to interfere. 
I had intruded 'between two faith- 
ful lovers: unfortunate they had been 
indeed, and conſiderable obſtacles were 
interpoſed to their felicity; but ob- 
ſtacles are commonly found to yield to 
firmneſs and conſtancy; and, without 
my fatal interference, Charles and Pan- 
dora would one day have been happy. 
If by adverſe fates they had hitherto 
been kept aſunder, ſtill they under- 
ſtood each other, and rejoiced in their 
mutual confidence and attachment. 
This, the conſolation of all their ſor- 
rows and diſappointments, it was mine 
to have deſtroyed. The globe, for 
aught I knew, would ſpeedily be inter- 
poſed between them, and here I ſtood 
in the middle point, like one of thofe 
RE in- 
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| invincible repulſive powers hid in the 
ſtorehouſe of nature, forbidding to 
them all future retrogreſſion to each 
. 3 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Tur picture which my diſtracted 


fancy thus ſet before the eye of my 


mind, was not altogether verified in 
the event. After a thouſand fruitleſs 
enquiries and perquiſitions, I found, 
to my utter aſtoniſhment, that Charles, 


arreſting his career at the town of Fri- 


bourg, had returned upon his ſteps, 


and ſought a ſecond time the metro- 
polis of Auſtrian Hungary. This was 


of the claſs of thoſe events which we 


ſometimes meet with in the world, 


that baffle all calculation, and ſtrike 
us like magic, or like madneſs, in their 
authors. 1 | 

I had nothing to do, as I conceived, 


on this occaſion, but to follow the ex- 


ample 
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ample of my ſon, and like him to re- 
ſume the route of Preſburg. I yet 
hoped to witneſs, if not to co-operate 


in, the reconciliation of Charles and 


Pandora. My ſpirits in this reſpe& 
were revived; and my. proſpects made 
brighter, by the thoughts that theſe vir- 
tuous and meritorious lovers were at 
laſt likely to be once again incloſed 


within the cincture of the ſame city. 
Add to which, my Venetian confede- 


rate had not yet made his appearance 
at Preſburg ; and, not only was I under 
engagements to give him the meeting 
there, but it was alſo clear that his er- 
rand could not be brought to its proper 
cloſe, without my aſſiſtance. 
I once more entered the city to 

which Pandora owed her birth. Charles 


de Damville had preceded my arrival 
ſeveral days. I ſhould without delay 


have repaired to his apartments, but 
that I found at my own lodgings a let- 
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ter from Benedetto Cabriera of Ve- 
nice, informing me that he was now in 
Preſburg, and, to avoid all cauſe for 

ſuſpicion, had taken up his reſidence 
in a remote quarter of the town. From 
the enquiries I made, I became fatis- 


| fied that my ſon had in ſome degree 
reſumed his uſual occupations, and 


that there was no appearance of his 
again immediately quitting the metro- 
polis. I therefore felt my tranſaction 
with Cabriera more urgent, than an 
immediate conference with Charles: 
Though I had ſought that conference 
with earneſt expedition, yet I dreaded 
it. It might require the matureſt con- 
ſideration and the niceſt : management, 
to render it effectual for the purpoſes 
I fought. I found from certain intel- 
ligence that Damville and Pandora had 
yet had no explanation with each other: 
I therefore regarded my exertions for 
that purpoſe as a final effort; and I 
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was willing that every thing ſhould be 


in train, and the portion of Pandora 
fully adjuſted, before L entered upon 
that intereſting ſcene. With Cabriera 
I had little difficulty. The documents 
and evidences of his tale we had con- 


certed at Venice; and I preſently 


found that he told his ſtory ſo plauſi- 


bly, and ſupported it ſo conſiſtently, 


that it was admitted by every one  with- 
out the ſmalleſt ſuſpicion. 


No ſooner had Cabriera opened his bu- ; 
fineſs to the parties to whom the cog- 


niſance of it moſt properly belonged, 


than I once more preſented myſelf to 
the beautiful and engaging niece of 


Nadaſti The inſtant I entered her 
apartment, I was ſhocked with the ex- 


treme change of her perſonal appear- 


ance. All the airineſs, alertneſs and 
vivacity, that had once ſo exquiſitely 
adorned her, were gone. The roſes in 
| her cheek were faded, and had given 


place 
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place to a delicate, but ſickly paleneſs. 


Her arms, though always what is called 
white, had before been round, and had 
been diſtinguiſhed by the pureſt hue of 


health. They were now emaciated, 
ſkinny and colourleſs. Her eyes were 
hollow, and her eyelids inflamed' with 
weeping. All theſe changes had taken 


palace in about five weeks that had 


elapſed fince I ſaw her laſt, I was ſo 
ſtruck with the ſight that T involunta- 
rily ſtarted, and could: ſcarcely com- 
mand myſelf enough to refrain from 
tears. It was plain that ſhe carried an 
arrow in her boſom, which one hand 
only in the univerſe could extract with 


ſafety. As I approached, ſhe raifed 


her lovely head that had been deprefled 
with grief, and lifted her white arms 
with an expreſſion of deſpair. 

Come nearer, my ſweet Henry, faid 


' the. 1 rejoice to ſee you, though you 
have proved my worſt enemy, the de- 


ſtroyer 
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ſtroyer of my peace. But your inten- 
tions, my kind boy, my brother, for 


ſuch I will ſtill call you, have always 
been good and innocent. But, ah, 


Henry, you have deluded me; you 


urged me to baniſh deſpair: and every 


day I ſee more reaſon to deſpair. 
I aſked if ſhe had not ſeen the 


chevalier ſince his return to Preſburg. 


It were better for me, replied Pan- 


dora, if I had not ſeen him.- What has 
really happened is worſe than if I had 
been denied to fee him. I have met 
Him every day in the apartments of my 


aunt. To an indifferent eye it would 


have appeared as if he neither ſought 
nor avoided me. He carries himſelf 


towards me with a cold and conſtrained . 


civility. But he neither demands an 


interview, nor allows me the opportuni- 


ty to utter a word to him in private. 
Oh, D'Aubigny, I ſee too well that I 


have loſt him for ever. When he fled 
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my preſence, when he reſolved to ſeek 


ſome diſtant region, cruel as that con- 
duct was, it convinced me that I was 
of ſome importance to him. But now 
he paſſes by me in ſtern neglect ; he 
has utterly driven me from his heart. 
Indeed, my brother, this laſt blow is 
too much; I feel that I ſhall never 
recover it. 

And does the chevalier, cried I, 5 


pear at his eaſe ? Does he exhibit the 


wonted ſymptoms of his health and 
triumphant ſpirit ? 

Away ; too pleaſing deluder ! replied 
Pandora. Cheat me not with falſe 
hopes ! flatter me not with unreal ex- 
pectations! Damville does not appear 
to be well or happy. But you have 
deceived me too much; the diſappoint- 


ments that you prepared for me are 
too excruciating. I feel now at no 


time ſo high a degree of gloomy fatis- 


- faction 
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faction and compoſure, as when I preſs 
deſpair firmly to my breaſt, = 
But you, Henry, continued ſhe, are 


| probably uninformed of my laſt and 


ſevereſt misfortune. I had a great un- 


cle in the liſt of the adventurers that 
atchieved the conqueſt of Peru; he has 


died, and unexpeCtedly bequeathed me 
a fortune, that ſets the portionleſs 
Pandora upon a level with the wealthy 
heireſſes of the great palatine himſelf. 


For a long time want of fortune was 


the only obſtacle that ſtood between 
me and all my hopes of happineſs. 
Now that poverty is no longer an evil 
to me, and wealth no longer deſirable, 


I have obtained this unwelcome acqui- 


ſition, You can have no conception 
how painful a ſenſation is produced by 
this mockery, the gift of ample poſ- 
ſeſſions to the votary of deſpair. 

L endeavoured ſomewhat to encourage 


Pandora, but ſhe obſtinately rejected 


© my 
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my ſoothings. I was the leſs impor- 
tunate on this ſubject, as, ſince the re- 

turn of my ſon, I perſiſted to perſuade 
myſelf that I ſhould ſoon have ſome- 
thing more ſubſtantial to offer her on 
his part than mere gueſſes and conjec- 
tures. The day after this converſation, 
I boldly ſought the preſence of the 
chevalier. Till then, I had, ſince our 
return to Preſburg, avoided to meet 
him. I now reſolved to force from 
him a hearing; to aſſure him, with . 
the moſt ſolemn aſſeverations, of my 
own innocence,. and the conſtancy of 
his miſtreſs; to repreſent to him in 

how eminent a degree the, newly ac- - 
quired eſtate of Pandora was calculated 
to facilitate their mutyal wiſhes ; and 
finally, to offer him any pledge he 
ſhould deſire of the ſincerity of my de- 
clarations, even to the baniſhing myſelf 
from the preſence and intercourſe of 
him and the lovely Pandora for ever. 
. When 
yo 
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When I ſaw my fon, his appearance 
and air advanced a foreible claim on 
my compaſſion. I will not now de- 
{ſcribe them. Sufhce it, that they com- 
pletely proved, how true was the 
ſympathy, even to the minuteſt parti. 
culars, between him and his miſtreſs. 
The difference was only in kind and 
not in degree: hers a defenceleſs, a de- 
licate and truly feminine grief; while 
his, amidſt all its aggravations, had 
ſomething in it of the champion and 
the hero. When he felt moſt ſeverely, 
he ſeemed to difdain himſelf for what 
he felt ; and, though his ſtruggles were 
_ excruciating, he reſolutely ſmoothed 
his manly front, and the loftineſs of 
his ſpirit produced on his cheek a ge- 
- nerous and a ſettled bluſh. 
I have juſt ſaid that L had reſolved to 
force from him a hearing. I was 
miſtaken in my calculations on this 
point. Dejected as his habits had 
3 lately 
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lately been, he no ſooner ſaw me, than 
he advanced towards me with a fierce 
and imperative demeanour, that abſo- 
lutely ſtartled m. | 
How is it, man! cried he, that 
you are at this hour out of cuſtody ? 

Cuſtody? interdicted and aſtoniſhed, 
repeated J. 

Yes, cuſtody ! If ſuch a wretch as 
tnou art, be permitted to go at large, 
what human inſtitution, what human 
poſſeſſions ſhall ever be ſecure ? 

Good God, ſaid I, what am I to un- 
derſtand by your preſent rage? I know 

that you have conſidered me as your 
perſonal enemy and the underminer of 
your happineſs. But, when firſt you 
accuſed me of this crime, .you treated 
me in a manner leſs violent and diſ- 
dainful than that which you now em- 
ploy. 
I brook not to explain. Read that 
letter, I hen it at Fribourg. That 
letter 
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jetter brought me back from the con- 
fines of France to the ſpot where now 
we meet. 5 8 

I took up the . Its contents 
were nearly as follow. W 


LETTER. | 

My dear friend, —You will permit 
me to call you ſo, ſince to me, and me 
only, you have recently thought pro- 
per to confide your projects, and your 
unfortunate paſſion for the charming 
Pandora. What you related to me on 
the ſubject convinced me how much 
ſhe was unworthy of your love, and 
how baſely ſhe has conducted herſelf 
towards you. Yet you will yourſelf 
feel ſome compaſſion for her, when 
you learn who it is upon whom ſhe has 
beſtowed this unmerited preference, 
Know then that this wretched D'Aubig- 
Ny is no other than the notorious Cha- 
tillon, the infamous ie who by 
| P 4 his 
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his machinations about a year ago pre- 
ſerved the Turkiſh provinces of Hun- 
gary from being conquered by the 
Chriſtian arms. The man is moreover 
a magician, the pretended or real poſ- 
ſeſſor of the philoſopher's ſtone. He 
is therefore doubly worthy of death, 
firft as a traitor, the abettor and com- 
forter of the common enemy of the 
Chriſtian faith, and ſecondly, as a 
dealer in the black art, and a man no- 
toriouſly ſold and delivered over to the 

devil. | | 
I have received this teforntation from 
the moſt unqueſtionable authority. A 
ſoldier in my own corps, who has late- 
ly eſcaped from a Turkiſh priſon, no 
ſooner ſaw him than he identified his 
perſon. I happened to be near the 
fellow, at the moment when by an 
unexpected exclamation he betrayed 
his diſcovery. It immediately ſtruck 
me that the circumſtance might be of 
importance 


importance to your intereſts; and 
therefore, taking the ſoldier aſide, I 
charged him not to mention to any 
one what he had obſerved. To render 
his ſecrecy the more ſecure, I have 
ſince removed him to a garriſon at ſome 
diſtance from Preſburg; and I have 
myſelf mentioned the circumſtance to 
no living creature, that I might firſt 
receive your inſtructions on the ſub- 
je, and act in all reſpects concerning 
it as you ſhall judge proper. The 
blackneſs of the character of the man 
ſets all exaggeration at defiance. This 
very individual, whom you liberated 
from the bowels of the earth, who by 
the moſt treacherous arts won your 
confidence, and upon whom you. la- 
viſhly heaped every imaginable diſ- 
tinction, was all the while conſcious 
to himſelf, that he was the character 
that of all that live you hated. moſt ; in 

one word, the renegado Chatillon. 
„ P 5 Ke 
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He acted conſiſtently with his prece- 
ding conduct and his recent difingenu- 
ouſneſs, when he ſeduced from you 
the affeCtions. of the woman of your 
choice. | | 2 

I am concerned to add that, on the 
very day that I made this diſcovery, 
this Chatillon D' Aubigny diſappeared: 
from Preſburg, nor can I by any effort 
learn whither he is gone. It is impoſ- 
ſible he ſnould have been informed by 
any human means of the detection that 
had happened. But indeed it is vain to 
attempt to form any reaſonable conjec- 
ture, reſpecting a character fo 980 
rious and inexplicable. 

Iour devoted friend _ 

AxDREw, count of BaTRHORI. 
Well, fir, ſeeing I had finiſhed the 
perufal, and what have you now to al- 
lege? When I ſaw you ſimply as the 
favoured lover of Pandora, however 
treacherous and diſhonourable I might 
| deem 


XIV, br. 1k“ 
deem your conduct towards me, I quit- 
ted the field. I did not truſt myſelf 
to be a judge in my own cauſe. - I did 
not confide in my eſtimate of your 
unworthineſs, when I was myſelf only 
_ eoneerned. I had ſometime before 
received an invitation from the duke 
d'Aumale, who was collecting a num- 
ber of generous and high-ſpirited no- 
bles to accompany Mary, queen of 
Scots, to the barbarous fields of her 
native realm. I at firſt. declined,” I 
now accepted the invitation; I ſet out 
for Paris to join him. I found that 
letter waiting my arrival at Fribourg; 
and I returned. Deeply as Pandora 
has ſunk in my eſteem, I determined 
E would never allow her to be thrown: 
away upon the infamous Chatillon. — 

You. haunt my ſteps. I heard of 
you again and again on- my route as I 
returned from Fribourg. I arrive at 
Preſburg,. and preſently. after you again 

I Ps _ . - mw 
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make your appearance. What further 
villanies have you to act? What new 
treacheries have you deviſed againſt 
me? This morning I conſented to 
the repreſentations of count Bathori, 
and agreed that you ſhould be deli- 
vered up to juſtice. Why then are 
you not in cuſtody ? 

When I conſider - the mpkicty and 
inſcrutableneſs of your character, I am 
loſt in conjecture. You are faid to be 
a magician, a dealer in the unhallowed 
fecrets of alchemy and the elixir vite. 
In caſes like this all the ordinary rules 
of hulaan ſagacity and prudence are 
ſuperſeded, the wiſeſt man is a fool, 
and the nobleſt ſpirit feels the very 
ground he ſtood on ſtruck from under 
his feet. How can I know that the 
ſeduction of Pandora's affections is not 
owing to magical incantations, who in 
that caſe is rather an object for com- 
paſſion than for cenſure ? How can LI 


tell 
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tell that the fraternal reſemblance borne 
by your features to my own, and the 
ſudden and ardent partiality that roſe 
in my breaſt when firſt I ſaw you, have 
not been produced by the moſt deteſted 
arts? Magic diffolves the whole prin- 
ciple and arrangement of human ac- 
tion, ſubverts all generous enthuſiaſm 


and dignity, and renders life itſelf 
loathſome and intolerable. | 


This is to me the moſt painful of all 
ſubjects. I had a father whom 1 
_ affectionately loved: he became the 
dupe of theſe infernal arts. I had a 
mother, the paragon of the creation: 
that father murdered her. All the 
anguiſh I ever felt, has derived its 
ſource from alchemy and magic. 
While the infamous Chatillon thus 
ſtands before me, I feel all the long- 
forgotten wounds of my heart new 
| opened, and the blood burſting afreſh 
from every vein, I have reſted and 

1 been 
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been at peace. And now the red and 
venomed plague, that tarniſhed the 
years of my opening youth, returns to 
blaſt me. Begone, infamous, thrice- 
damned villain, and let me never fee 

thee more 2740 N 
Wretch that you are, continued 
Charles, for he ſaw me motioning to 
withdraw, I felt that all further expoſ- 
tulation and: diſcuſhon on my part 
was uſeleſs, Wretch that you are. 
what is, it that you are about to do? 
Think not to eſcape my vengeance 1! 
In the midſt of all the tumultuous 
paſſions you waken in my breaſt, 
I ſtill feel in myſelf the ſoldier and 
the man of honour. L am not a 
thief-taker or a bailiff. You are within 
my power, and that is. your preſent pro- 
tection. I will not now deliver you 
up to the juſtice: of the ſtate, but will 
hurl. againſt you my perſonal defiance. 
I am willing to meet you man to man; 
| I thirſt 
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I thirſt to encounter you as my work 
and moſt mortal foe, who has perpe- 
trated againſt me the baſeſt injuries, 
and excited in my boſom the moſt 
hateful ſenſations. Though you were 
fenced with all the legions of hell, L 
fear you not; and, ſeeing that, after all 
_ that is paſt, you have once again in- 
truded. into my preſence, I here bind. 
myſelf by all that is ſacred to purſue. 
you: to the death. 
What could 1 anſwer to ſuch an at- 
tack? I ſaw at once that the caſe, as, 
to all future harmony between me and: 
my ſon, was deſperate and irremediable. 
What hope could I entertain. further? 
What had hitherto been the reſult of. 
our ill-fated intercourſe ?. Every offence 
and prejudice that can gall the human, 
mind, had been brought forward in it 
in turn. I had wounded Damvillz in. 
the moſt ſenſible point of private life, 
and had blaſted his hopes there where 
ef | | he 
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he ſtored them all. I had offended 
his moſt rooted political prepoſſeſſions, 
by aiding the Turk, and feeding a na- 
tion that periſhed with hunger. I was 


an equivocal character, aſſuming diffe- 


rent names, and wandering over the 


world with different pretences. Laſt 
of all, I had revived in his mind the 
images of his father and his mother, 


all that had once been moſt dear, and 
now was moſt painful -to his recollec- 
tion; and had tortured his fancy with 
nameleſs horrors. Theſe ſentiments 
could never be removed. All the ex. 
planations in the world could never re- 
concile me to his mind. And I felt 
that I had that within, which, in what 
was to come, as it had in what was paſt, 
muſt for ever annihilate all confidence 
between us. At once therefore I ac- 
cepted his challenge, arranged with 
him the terms of a hoſtile encounter on 


the following morning, and, imme- 


diately 
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diately after, bid adieu to Preſburg, 
and to the ſight of every ſoul contained : 

within its walls, for ever. | 
This is, I powerfully feel, the laſt 
adventure, that I ſhall ever have the 
courage to commit to writing. A few 
minutes more, and I will lay down my 
pen, and reſolve in the moſt ſolemn 
and facred manner never to compoſe. 
another line. Indeed all other adven- 
tures muſt neceſſarily be frigid and un- 
intereſting, compared with that which 
I have now deſcribed. Great God, 
what a fate was mine | Anxious as I had 
been to prove myſelf in the moſt mo- 
mentous reſpects the benefaQor of my 
ſon, diſmiſſing all other thoughts and 
cares from my mind, journeying, with 
this ſole object in view, from Preſburg 
to Venice, and from Venice to Preſ- 
burg, from Hungary to the banks of 
the Rhine, and from the banks of the 
Rhine back again to Hungary,—the 
whole 
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whole ſcene was now terminated by a 
declaration on his part, that nothing 
could appeaſe the animoſity he cheriſh- 


ed againſt me, ſhort of rioting in the 


blood of his father's heart. I was re- 
duced to the neceſſity either of lifting 
my ſword againſt my ſon, of running 
myſelf upon the point of his weapon, 
or of forfeiting the engagement be- 
tween us, and ſuffering him to brand 
me as a coward in the face of Chriſten- 


dom. I mention not this, becauſe the - 


variety of objects of choice produced in 
me the flighteſt heſitation. Weary 


as I was of life, I could chearfully 


have conſented to die, but not to ſtain 
the ſword of Charles de Damville with 


my vital blood. I prevented him from. 


being the aſſaſſin of his father's life; I 


could not prevent him from being the 
aſſaſſin of his father's character. He 


was aſſiduous and indefatigable in 
ae againſt me the blackeſt in- 
vectives, 


3 
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vectives, which he regarded as the 
moſt unerring truths. All Hungary 
has reſounded for thirty years with the 
atrocities of the ſieur de Chatillon 5 
what is here recorded contains the 
whole and unvarniſhed truth on the 
ſubject. This narrative however ſhall 
never ſee the light, till the melancholy 
hour when Charles de Damville ſhall 
be ao more, | 

Let in the midſt of the anguiſh, the | 
diſappointment of every cheriſhed 
hope, which rends my ſoul, I have one 
conſolation, and that an invaluable 
one, in the virtues, the glory and the 
happineſs of my ſon. I ſaid I would 
forget every gratification and ſentiment 
of my own, in him; I am now more 
than ever inſtigated to do ſo. When I 
quitted Preſburg, I left -Cabriera be- 
hind me in that city, and I took care 
to obtain a parting interview with 
him, He afterwards gave me the 

: mecting, 
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meeting, as we then concerted, at 
Trieſte in the duchy of Carniola. It 
happened, as I had flattered myſelf the 
event would prove, that, the viſible 
ſource of umbrage being removed, 
Charles and Pandora in no Jong time 
came to a mutual underſtanding, and 
were finally made happy in each other. 
I had been the fortunate means of ſup- 
plying to this excellent and incompara- 
ble creature the only defect under which 
ſhe laboured, a want of fortune; her 
uncle, having no longer a pretence to 
oppoſe their mutual paſſion, united 
their hands; and, at the time of which 
I am ſpeaking, they were regarded as 
the moſt graceful and accompliſhed 
couple in the whole Hungarian do- 
minions. The chevalier de Damville 
is conſidered in that country as the 
great bulwark of the Chriſttan fron- 
tier, and the moſt generous and illuſ- 
trious pupil in the ſchool of the 

| Bayards 
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Bayards and the Scanderbegs. Cabrie- 
ra, worn out with years and fatigues, 
but ſtill graſping and avaricious to his 
lateſt hour, expired in my arms in the 
city of Trieſte; and by his death 
yielded me this contentment, that 
henceforth the only obvious means for 
detecting my beneficent fraud in ſe- 
curing the dower of Pandora was for 
ever removed. | 5 
That the reader may enter the more 
fully into my ſentiment of congratu- 
lation upon the happineſs of my ſon, 
and riſe from the peruſal of my narra- 
tive with a more ſoothing and pleaſur- 
able ſenſation, I will here ſhortly re- 
capitulate the good qualities, that had 
been unfolded in this truly extraordi- 
nary young man from his earlieſt in- 
fancy. He was a child, only nine years 
of age, at the period of the truly af- 
fecting and exemplary behaviour 
the reader may remember him to 
have diſplayed, while I was at Paris 
ſquandering 
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ſquandering the property of my fa- 
mily at the gaming-table. In the 
alienation of mind produced in me by 
that dreadful cataſtrophe, he was my 
conſtant attendant, my careful nurſe, 
and my affectionate friend. When, 
twelvemonths after, we were driven by 
our calamities out of Switzerland, and 
T lay extended to all human appearance 
on the bed of death, Charles was the 
comforter of his mother, the friend of 
his ſiſters, and even, young as he was, 
contributed to the maintenance of my 
ſtarving family by the labour of his in- 
fant hands. At Dreſden, as yet no 
more than ſeventeen years of age, he 
was aſſailed by one of the ſevereſt trials 
with which the mind of man can in 
any caſe be beſet. But he heſitated 
not a moment. Obliged to chooſe be- 
tween poverty and innocence, with 
the ſacrifice of all his habitudes, and 
the loſs of every friend, on the one 
fide, and wealth, new to his enjoy. 
320 2 ment, 
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ment, with ignominy or an equivocal 


Character, on the other, his determina- 


tion was inſtant and unalterable. Caſt, 
at ſo immature an age, alone and por- 
tionleſs, upon the world, he almoſt im- 
mediately by his gallantry, his winning 


qualities and his virtues, gained to 
himſelf a friend in one of the greateſt 


captains of the age. Unaided by the 
brilliancy of family or fortune, he ac- 
quired the character of the braveſt 


ſoldier in Hungary, where all were 


brave. This laſt trial, to which I had 
been the undeſigning means of ſubject- 
ing him, was none of the leaſt arduous. 


Love often entails imbecility on the 


nobleſt of mankind, But Charles ſur- 
mounted the moſt perilous attacks of 


this all-conquering paſſion. When he 


thought Pandora unworthy, he tore 
himſelf from her, and would not admit 
a ſtruggle. When he believed ſhe 
loved another, he diſdained to claim a 
heart that ſeemed alienated from him, 
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and himſelf joined the hands of his 
miſtreſs and his rival. He might have 
died; he could not diſgrace himſelf. 
I was the hero's father !—but, no! I 
am not blinded by paternal partiality— - 
but, no! he was indeed what I thought 
him, as near the climax of dignity and 
virtue, as the frailty of our nature will 
admit. His virtue was at length 
crowned with the moſt enviable reward 
the earth has to boaſt, the faithful at- 


tachment of a noble-minded and ac- 
compliſhed woman. I am happy to 


cloſe my eventful and ſomewhat me- 
lancholy ſtory with ſo pleafing a termi- 
nation. Whatever may have been the 
reſult of my perſonal 'experience of 
human lite, I can never recollect the 
fate of Charles and Pandora, without 
confeſſing with exultation, that this 
buſy and anxious world of ours yet con- 
tains ſomething in its ſtores that is 
worth living for. 8 
THE END. x 
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